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PICTURES FOR THE HOME. 


Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, some years ago wrote an admirable article, full 
of good sense and shrewd humor, in answer to the question ‘‘ What pictures shall I 
hang on my wall?’’ from which we take these paragraphs: 

Once pictures were the prerogatives of the wealthy; now there is no family so poor 
that it cannot afford to adorn its home with them. The question what to get amid 
the crowd of applicants and possible choices is often a puzzling one. A picture that 
is to look you in the face at all hours of the day and night is, after all, somewhat of 
an item in your existence. It is taking to yourself a silent companion; and though 
there is no speech nor language, and its voice is not heard, yet its lines go out in your 
daily life, and its word to the end of your days. Pictures are as different as people; 
and to them as to persons applies the rule: 742% before choosing an intimate friend. 

Well-meaning people who have money to spare are often troubled with the ques- 
tion, what to buy. There is a crowd of talkers about pictures; and the cry of “‘high 
art,’’ and a variety of other bewildering cries, are flung into one’s face at every turn. 
Does the honest John Stubbs want to get a picture because it is a pretty thing, and 
pleases him, or comforts his wife when he has the blues? Then he has awful thoughts 
of Don Positivo, his next neighbor, who writes art-crztiqgues for ‘‘ The Ne Plus Ultra,’’ 
and solemnly informs him that it is a duty he owes to society to protest against every- 
thing that isn’t high art. Nobody must be left in peace to have anything but the 
publications of the Arundel Society, or artist’s proofs of Raphael’s Madonnas, or 
proof-casts of the statues in the Louvre, or something else which has the seal of ages 
—a written certificate of good antiquity giving him leave to admire. Poor Stubbs 
doesn’t admire the Madonna San Sista half as much as one of Tait’s pictures of 
chickens picking at a worm, or some hens in a barnyard, which puts him in mind of 
the pleasant old days when he was a boy, and of the old farm and meadows, and 
father and mother, and ‘‘our folks’* thatare gone. All this almost fills his eyes with 
tears as he looks; but Stubbs is a good fellow; and when Don Positivo tells him with 
a lordly air that he can buy such things if he pleases, but he feels it his duty to in- 
form him how very trashy they are in point of art; like a good Christian he wipes his 
eyes, and goes resignedly, and gives a hundred or two of dollars for an old proof en- 
graving of the San Sisto, and hangs it up where those dear, too charming hens and 
chickens were to have been, and feels that he has done his duty by society. To be 
sure he don’t care for the picture; but Don Positivo tells him it’s high art, and he has 
saved him from getting a poor thing—and that’s comfort. 

High art means, as nearly as we can make it out, what professed artists and in- 
structed people, who understond the technical properties of art, and the technical dif- 
ficulties to be overcome in it, consider as interesting and valuable. It also means 
what past ages have liked and enjoyed, and things that are historically interesting as 
the record of the modes of feeling and thinking on such subjects in past ages. Now, 
many of these engravings are not suited to family life, but ought to be kept in mu- 
seums and port-folios. The admirable engraving of old blind Belisarius is a chef 
@’ euvre of engraving art, a touching and tragic picture; but who wishes at all hours 
to be confronted by the image of a blind father with a son bitten by a serpent in his 
arms, however well represented. Zhe better the representation of such a subject, the 
worse it makes it for a Home picture. Hung in a bedroom, this work of high art 
might give bad dreams and a possible nightmare; and it had better be kept in a port- 
folio and admired when the subject of proof-engravings is up. Ifa person should be 
so fortunate or unfortunate as to get a capital photograph of the first draft of that 
bloody-bones picture, Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Last Judgment,’’ where the Judge looks 
like a prize-fighter in a passion, shaking his fist at his mother—such a sketch might 
have a certain value as high art, for there is abundance of high art in this very dis- 
agreeable picture; but we should earnestly recommend him not to frame it and hang 
it up for the terror of his wife and the bad dreams of his innocent babes. 

As a general thing what is not high art, but only respectable and permissible art, 
is the best company for every-day family life. As we should not think it amusing to 
have Satan’s Speech to the Sun recited at our breakfast-table, so neither should we 
think Francesca di Rimini a proper thing to be forever talking to us from the walls of 
our parlors and bedrooms. The great value of a picture for home is in its sentiment. 
An engraving that is felt asa pleasure is a better thing for the Home or the School than 
a mtuch higher one that they do not understand or care for. Genuine pictures of a 
smiling baby, a good dog, a fine horse, a bunch of flowers, are worth the whole Vatican. 
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T was necessary for Wm. H. Prescott, 
the historian, to prepare everything 
down to the smallest details, in his 
memory, and to correct and fashion it all 
while it was still held there in silent sus- 
‘pense, after which he wrote it down, by 
means of his noctograph, in the freest 
and boldest manner, without any oppor- 
tunity really to change the phraseology 
as he went along, and with little power to 
alter or modify it afterwards. This, Mr. 
Ticknor thinks, was among the principal 
causes of the strength as well as grace, 
ease and attractiveness of his style. It 
gave a life, a freshness, a freedom both 
to his thoughts and to his mode of ex- 
pressing them. It made his composition 
more akin than it could otherwise have 
been to the peculiar fervor and happiness 
of extemporaneous discussion. It not 
only enabled but it led him to address his 
reader, as it were, with his natural voice, 
so that those who never heard a word 
from his lips seemed yet, in this way, to 
find something like its effects in the flow 
and cadence of his sentences. He says 
he carried in his memory the first and 
fifth chapters of the fifth book of the 
**Conquest of Peru,’’ and ran over the 
whole ground several times before begin- 
ning to write, although these two chap- 
ters fill fifty-six pages of printed text; and 
he records the same thing of chapters 
fifth, sixth and seventh, in the second 
book of Philip II., which make alto- 
gether 72 pages, and on which he was 
employed 62 days. He frequently kept 


‘for help. 
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about 60 pages in his memory for several 
days and went over the whole mass five 
or six times, moulding and remoulding 
the sentences at each successive turn. 
He went over his work five or six times, 
as a general rule—sometimes more—and 
once at least he did it, for a single chap- 
ter, sixteen times,—an instance of patient, 
untiring labor for which it will not be 
easy to find a parallel.—C. W. Bardeen. 


‘‘In Answer to Prayer,’’ published by 
Dodd Mead & Company, New York, is 
a collection of short papers contributed to 
the Sunday Magazine. The most re- 
markable essay in the volume is one by 
Rev. John Watson (‘‘Ian Maclaren,’’) 
who gives what may be called a series of 
psychic experiences, two of them ordi- 
nary cases of thought-transference and a 
third one involving an instance of auto- 
matic writing. Many other cases have 
occurred where Dr. Watson has been im- — 
pressed to call at certain houses and 
afterward learned that good reason ex- 
isted for the visit. His conclusion is that 
people may live in an atmosphere of sym- 
pathy which will constitute a communi- 
cating medium. ‘There is a correspond- 
ence between heart and heart so that in 
the hour of trouble there will be a call 
Dr. Watson’s explanation is 
that of a profound believer in the omni- 
present Christ, who seems never to have 
heard, or cared to know, that scientific 
investigators have devoted a great deal of 
attention to telepathy in recent years and 
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seem to have mastered some of the laws 
concerning itsvery interesting phenomena. 





JouHN D. ROCKEFELLER, when a poor 
lad, had his first picture taken with his 
class at Oswego Academy, Oswego, N. 
Y., in 1853. It was a daguerreotype, and 
when Rockefeller became rich he tried to 
buy it from his former teacher, William 
Smith, who refused to sell at any price. 
Mr. Smith died a short time ago and his 
son has since sent the picture to the mil- 
lionaire. In the same class were General 
I. S. Catlin, Bishop George Worthing- 
ton, of Nebraska, and Charles R. Coburn, 
State Superintendent of the Schools of 
Pennsylvania from 1863 to 1866. 





A sTory is told of Fanny Kemble, 
whose favorite summer resort was Lenox, 
Mass., that on her first season there she 
employed a self-respecting villager, who 
aad a comfortable turnout, to drive her 
about. He, feeling it to be his duty to 
make the drive as entertaining as pos- 
sible, began to call her attention to the 
beauty of the scenery—which she wished 
to enjoy undisturbed—and to tell her 
who lived in certain houses as they 
passed along, until finally Mrs. Kemble, 
being unable to stand it any longer, said, 
in the high tragedy manner somewhat 
peculiar to her: ‘‘I have engaged you 
to drive for me, sir, and not to talk.’’ 
The driver ceased talking, pursed up his 
lips, and in all their subsequent drives 
his only remarks were such as he found 
necessary to address to his horses, At 
the end of the season he handed in his 
bill for the summer services. Running 
her eye down its awkward columns she 
paused at an item that she didn’t under- 
stand. ‘‘ What is this, sir? I cannot 
comprehend it.’’ With equal gravity he 
replied: ‘‘Sass, $5. I don’t often take it, 
but when I do, I charge.’’ She paid the 
bill without comment, and continued to 
employ the same driver during many 
summers she spent there. 





Unconsciously the rose sheds its sweet 
perfume; noiselessly the light pushes 
through the air from the tiny taper ; 
quietly yet powerfully light and heat 


emanate from the sun; so with the true 


teacher. His influence is of such a posi- 


tive character that it ought not to be ex- 
pressed by the cold, calculating state- 
ment of figures. Under the influence of 
such a teacher, the child is growing and 
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developing in such a way and to such an 
extent that the result is as apparent as 
the perfume of the rose, the light from 
the taper, or the heat from the sun. 





IMMORTALITY. 


Foiled by our fellow-men, depressed, outworn, 
We leave the brutal world to take its way, 
And ‘‘ Patience! In another life,’’ we say, 

“The worid shall be thrust down and we up- 

borne.”’ 

And will not then the immortal armies scorn 
The world’s poor routed leavings? or will they 
Who failed under the heat of this life’s day, 

Support the fervors of the heavenly morn? 

No, no! The energy of life may be 
Kept on after the grave, but uot begun! 

And he who flagged not in the earthly strife 
From strength to strength advancing—only he, 
His soul well-knit, and all his battles won, 

Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life. 


Matthew Arnold. 





Imitation exercises a powerful in- 
fluence over children especially. Most 
of the activities of the young are imita- 
tive. Whatever they behold their elders 
do, they copy. It would not be an over- 
statement to say that in maturity indi- 
viduals are more or less faithful copies of 
the people with whom they have associ- 
ated. Not only people, but inanimate 
objects influence human life through 
suggestion. So with colors. Some 
stimulate. the organism, urging it on to 
greater action ; while others are soothing, 
and still others are positively a nee 
—Kindergarten Magazine. 





The story of arts that have been lost, 
and inventions that have been forgotten, 
and knowledges that have been consumed 
by fame, all these are idle talk. The 
time was when Wendell Phillips thought 
the huge stones in the temple of Diana 
démanded the steam engine. Wider 
knowledge hath taught us that the 
pyramids can be accounted for by one 
despot and a thousand slaves. Man can 
forget where he saw the poison ivy, but 
not where he found the clustering vine. 
Men have forgotten how to make thumb- 
screws and instruments of torture. Once 
he has made a book, a loom, or an en- 
gine, he can never forget the art. Yea, 
the very scavenger, emptying a bushel 
of chaff and one grain of wheat into the 
streets, will find that mother earth will 
search out that grain, shelter its root in 
the soil beneath and its plant in the sun 
above, and make chaff and filth to 
change their form and lend crimson hues 
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to bud and fruit. Therefore, open thy 
hand, O publicist, knowing that thy 
handful of to day will have increased to- 
morrow and will seed the world with 
harvests. Open up thy spring in the 
desert, for though an enemy stop up the 
fountain with stones, he cannot stay the 
spring bubbling from the heart of God’s 
earth. Plant vine and tree for weary 
man’s shade and shelter, for the enemy, 
sharpening his knife to destroy, shall be 
made a servant to cut away the dead 
branches from the tree that shall heal 
the nations. For this is God’s world. 
It is keyed to happiness, not to misery. 
Vices are waning, and virtues are wax- 
ing.—Rev. N. D. Hollis. 





Add ceed, cede or sede to the following 
prefixes, whichever may fit, but be sure 
you are correct ; super, ante, ac, ex, pre, 
pro, re, inter, se, con, suc. Do not be 
satisfied with one trial, but continue the 
test, until there is no possibility of mak- 
ing a mistake. Also have the following 
words written in sentences that will illus- 
trate their meaning. Give the same 
exercise at an interval of a week, and so 
on until there is no possiblity of a mis- 
take. ‘Teachers too often take it for 
granted that because they know the 
words their scholars do also: Feet, feat, 
fete ; flew, flue; flour, flower; fair, fare ; 
fowl, foul ; firs, furs, furze ; forth, fourth ; 
flee, flea ; fissure, fisher; gilt, guilt ; gate, 
gait; Greece, grease; great, grate; 
guest, guessed; groan, grown; glazier, 
glacier; hive, I’ve; hold, old; hit, it; 
his, is; hill, ill; hide, hied; heater, 
eater; holy, wholly; hire, higher, ire; 
hole, whole ; him, hymn.— Review. 





Ira D. Sankey, to whose wonderful 
voice the late Dwight L. Moody was 
wont to credit a large share of his suc- 
cess in evangelistic work, felt more 
keenly, perhaps, than any one outside of 
his immediate family the loss of the 
great evangelist. For thirty years they 
had been close friends as well as co- 
workers. The first meeting of the two 
men was remarkable. Mr. Moody, who 
was then living in Chicago, and Mr. 
Sankey, whose home was in Pennsyl- 
vania, were elected delegates to a Chris- 
tian convention held in Indianapolis in 
1873. It was after 6 o’clock a. m. service 


in the chapel that they were introduced, 
and Mr. Moody walked up to the great 
singer and holding out his hand, said, 
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‘“‘Mr. Sankey, you are the man I’ve 
been looking for eight years. You must 
come with me.’’ ‘‘I was attracted to 
the man at once,’’ said’ Mr. Sankey in 
speaking of the matter recently, ‘‘ but it 
was not until six months later that we 
got together and started'on our work.”’ 





The mistake that is ordinarily made in 
education is to consider first what knowl- 
edge a man will need, and then to begin 
to ply the unhappy child with this 
knowledge late and early, without any 
regard to the stage of mental develop- 
ment through which he is passing and 
the kind of knowledge which at that 
stage he needs and for which he has an 
appetite. Nothing is gained by this dis- 
regard of nature’s laws.— Guardian. 





Who can decide which has done more 
for mankind, the cow or the steam 
engine, the horse or electricity, the sheep 
or the printing-press, the dog or the 
rifle? . No one indeed can pronounce on 
these, yet all on reflection feel that there 
is reason in the comparisons. Take 
away these inventions, and we are put 
back a century, or perhaps two; but 
further take away the domestic animals, 
and we are reduced to absolute savagery, 
for it was they who first made it possible 
for our aboriginal forefathers to settle in 
one place and learn the rudiments of 
civilization.— Zhe Century. 





Brothers, the great President is gone, 
and his Cabinet is gone, and the great 
commanders,» General Grant, General 
Sherman, General Sheridan, General 
Logan, General Thomas, and a great 
host of heroes have marched over and 
pitched their tents on ‘‘ fame’s eternal 
camping ground.’’ And those of us who 
tarry, who prayed for their success, or 
argued for their defense, or marched be-‘ 
neath their eagles, can see just before us 
the pontoon, and we, too, must shortly 
march over single file. In this presence, 
the presence of our mighty dead, we can 
afford to tell the truth, and I do no man 
any harm when I say that, measured by 
what he did, God’s measurement, he was 
truly great. Hecame to the government 
by a minority vote, without an army, 
without a navy, without munitions; he 
conciliated his rivals, compacted his 
friends, awed his enemies, put his. hand 
on Wall street; he stamped on the earth, 
and two millions of armed men sprang 
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up for his defense; he spoke to the sea, 
and the mightiest navy the world had 
ever seen crowned every wave; he 
breathed into the air, and money and 
munitions rained upon the people. A 
moralist, he stooped from the summit of 
human power to the foot of the cross and 
became a Christian. A philanthropist, 
he gave liberty to one race and freedom 
to another. Measured by what he did, 
‘‘with malice toward none and charity for 
all,’’ he towers from his girth up above 
every other man for six thousand years. 
—Bishop Fowler. 





In France education is universal, com- 
pulsory and free. It ought to be com- 
pulsory everywhere. Every individual 
member of society is always and every- 
where useful and helpful. Society is 
more important than the individual, and 
whatever promotes the general welfare 
should receive the hearty support of the 
public. It is a social issue of the most 
vital character. Ignorance and vice have 
been found in the same company so often 
that one almost invariably suggests the 
other. Indeed, ignorance works well 
nigh as much harm to society as vice. 
While it is not true that all intelligent 
persons are virtuous or all ignorant per- 
sons vicious, yet the rule is that vice and 
ignorance go hand in hand. The old 
philosophers held that all vice is the off- 
spring of ignorance ‘and that virtue is 
born of knowledge. There is truth 
enough in this philosophy to make it in- 
teresting at least. Certain it is that ig- 
norance is in no sense of the word a bless- 
ing, but rather a curse to society. If 
this be true it is the business of society 
to remove the evil, and the only means 
for reducing ignorance is by education. 





Regularity of attendance is an indis- 
pensable requisite to successful school 
work, and the teacher must secure a pub- 
lic sentiment which makes. needless ab- 
sence a disgrace; but she must be very 
cautious lest in so doing she work upon 
certain conscientious ones in such a man- 
ner as to lead them to jeopardize their 
health rather than absent themselves 
from school. This is a delicate line to 
draw, but the teacher that can do it is a 
prize, and will be so regarded. I had an 
amusing illustration one day of the power 
of little things in influencing children. 
It was a cold, dark, stormy day; my 
school was small; the children looked 
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uncomfortable. I gave them a spelling 
lesson and said, ‘‘ The first child who can 
spell all these words right may sit by the 
fire in my chair while the next one spells, 
and all who recite well may have the 
same reward.’? Only one child failed, 
and although each one had only a few 
minutes to sit by the fire, all looked satis- 
fied and happy.—/rimary Teacher. 





A living tree grows, so does a living 
teacher. What is it for a teacher to 
grow? It involves a better assimilation 
and arrangement of the knowledge he 
has already, together with an increase of 
the amount; it involves increased power 
and skill in tbe ability to do. One 
trouble about the matter is that many 
suppose that the only requisite to growth 
is more facts, the only method of growth 
is to devour books. The truth is that 
many people who read good books read 
too many of them. Their course is like 
that of one who should seek physical 
health and strength by a constant cram- 
ming of the stomach. What they need 
is to read less and think more. So, it 
will be seen that one may grow in vaca- 
tion without poring over a book all the 
time; neither need he be confined within 
doors in library or laboratory. In the 
woods, under the apple-tree, beside the 
trout-brook, on the sea-shore, rowing 
quietly on the lake, or lounging up the 
mountain side—all these, and others 
equally restful, are excellent conditions 
for growth. Vacation is an excellent 
time for growth. And growth and rest 
are altogether compatible, when one 
knows how to harmonize both. 





For spelling, make a list of names of 
domestic and wild animals of this local- 
ity, and learn to spell them. Noted wild 
animals of other localities. Lead pupils 
to understand the meaning of ‘‘ animals.”’ 
In a restricted sense it means a beast, and 
many persons never learn its broader 
meaning. What is a quadruped? make 
list of quadrupeds. What is a bird? 
make list of birds. What isa fish? make 
list of fishes. What is a reptile? make 
list of reptiles. What is a mollusk? 
make list of mollusks. What is an in- 
sect? make list of insects. What are do- 
mestic animals? make list of domestic 
animals. What is a wild animal? make 
list of wild animals. In what animals are 
you most interested? What animalsdo you 
think most useful ?—/Practical Education. 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN’S IDEALS. 





CATHARINE I. DODD. 





The history of the world is but the biography 
of great men.-—Carlyle, 


HE following questions were proposed 
early in December, 1899, to three 
hundred and two boys and three hundred 
and eighty-nine girls in certain of the pub- 
licelementary schools in England: 

1. Which would you rather be when 
you grow up, a man or a woman, and 
why? 2. What man or woman of whom 
you have ever heard or read would you 
most wish to be, and why? 

Mr. Earl Barnes, after his recent re- 
searches in this country, asserts that he 
found among the school children of Eng- 
land a paltriness of ideal. These ques- 
tions were primarily designed to bring 
out the ideals of school children, and be- 
ing proposed during a time of national 
excitement, they gave the children an op- 
portunity of showing their patriotism. 
After studying the six hundred papers, it 
seems to me that English school children 
are not lacking in public spirit, although 
their range of heroes is extremely limited. 
Secondly, the questions aimed at bringing 
out the differences of ideals in boys and 
girls; and here, I think, that although 
the capacity for hero worship is strong in 
both boys and girls, yet the latter have a 
more delicate appreciation of what is no- 
ble in human character. The ages ofthe 
children were between eleven and thir- 
teen. They belonged to the upper stand- 
ards, and many of them were on the point 
of leaving school. The schools selected 
were in towns, some were from the south 
and some from the north of England. 
The questions were put to the children in 
the ordinary course of school events, as 
an exercise in composition. The boys 
and girls took them quite seriously, and 
were not aware that any special use was 
be made of their compositions. The first 
casual glance through the papers shows 
that the boys’ answers exhibit touches of 


humor which are almost entirely absent | 


from the girls’ answer; secondly, that 
the girls exhibit more unselfishness than 
the boys. The latter clamor for what 
affects their own personal comfort, while 
the girls are more mindful of their use 
in the world. The girls have a more 
delicate sense of the ideal than the boys; 
and, lastly, the military spirit pervades 


‘sex. 
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the majority of the answers. Boys and 
girls alike are keenly interested in the 
war, and are eager to be at the scene of 
action either as generals or nurses. It is 
curious to notice that about 35 per cent. 
of the girls wish to be men, and only two 
boys out of three hundred and two wish 
to be women. 

The girls’ answers to the first question 
can readily be classified into fairly well- 
defined groups. First, there are a small 
proportion of the superior, strong-minded 
type, who are emphatic in their loyalty to 
their sex. These few obviously despise 
men, and dispose of them in a curt sen- 
tence or two. 

‘*T wish to be a woman because they 
have much more sense than men,’’ writes 
one. ‘‘ A woman, because they are bra- 
ver than men; they can do things quickly. 
Men are clumsy; besides, men drink,’’ 
writes another. ‘‘A vroman, because 
women just do things while men are talk- 
ing,’’ writes a third. These strong- 
minded damsels only form about 34 per 
cent. of the whole. 

Secondly, there are a small proportion 
—about 3 per cent.—of virtuous and 
proper-minded little persons, who admin- 
ister a solemn rebuke to the flippant ex- 
aminer for propounding the problem. ‘‘ I 
would rather be a woman,’’ writes one, 
** because God has made us all accord-- 
ing to His will.’’ This writer is incon- 
sistent, in spite of her virtuous show of 
contentment, for she goes on to wish to 
be ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone, because he was the 
greatest man that ever was.’’ Another 
says, ‘‘ I would choose to be a woman be- 
cause Nature made me one, and we must 
be content.’’ She is a pious little maiden, 
although inconsistent, and goes on to 
wish to be ‘‘ a writer of hymns, like Mr. 
Limestone, because he was the author of 
lovely hymns.”’ 

Thirdly, there are the ambitions and 
adventurous ones who rebel against their 
These form the 34 per cent. who 
wish tobemen. ‘They urge various reas- 
ons : the strength, the freedom of men, 
and the adventures open to them. ‘They 
are keenly alive to the economic disad- 
vantages of women’s labor, the limited 
number of occupations open to them, and 
they are fully convinced that a man’s lot 
is easier than a woman’s. ‘‘I would 
rather be aman, ‘‘writes an ardent maiden 
of twelve,’’ because I could be a soldier 
and help my country. A man has many 
chances of being great, and women 
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haven’t. A man can work and keep his 
wife, but a woman cannot work for a 
man. Her wages would not be enough.’’ 
This writer wants to be a Shakespeare. 
‘*‘ A man,’’ writes another, ‘‘ because he 
is brave, and can fight and explore, and 
gain land for his country.’’ This small 
maiden wantsto bea Nelson. ‘‘ I would 
rather be a man, because a man is more 
useful and respectable than a woman, 
especially when a woman takes to drink ; 
then she makes home miserable.’”’?’ A 
good many of these answers hint at dark 
home experiences. Most of these adven- 
turous ones desire to be Wellington, Nel- 
son, or Sir Redvers Buller. 

Many urge that a man’s lot is easier. 
One says: ‘‘I would be a man because he 
has no worry preying on his mind, such 
as women have. The only woman I would 
care to be is the Queen, because she is 
waited on, everything is brought to her, 
she never has dishes to wash and ought 
to be happy.’’ Another says, ‘‘ A man, 
of course. Hehas just to get up, and he 
finds the fire lighted and breakfast ready. 
He goes to his work, and when he comes 
home tea is ready; then he does nothing 
but smoke his pipe, and go out, and do 
what he likes.’’ 

In considering the economic position of 
women, a girl of thirteen writes: ‘‘ Men 
have a voice in the government of their 
country, and women have not; and a man 
has more influence, and his example is 
more readily followed than that of a wo- 
man. Men canrise in life and fill import- 
ant posts, and earn a lot of money, but 
women cannot.’”’ This girl is an ardent 
reformer, she wants tobe the Prime Min- 
ister, and she sketches her programme of 
reform. ‘‘ Women work hard and get no 
pay,’’ writes another, ‘‘ but men have 
their general amount of work, and no 
more, and they earn good money at it. 
Men can go where they like without per- 
mission, but women always have to ask 
permission of their employers or hus- 
bands.”’ ‘‘A man has more choice of 
trades. A woman cannot be a soldier, or 
a sailor, or a policeman, a tram conduc- 
tor, or a magistrate, or anything inter- 
esting. All ofthese are nicer trades than 
serving ina shop or dress-making, such as 
women do,’’ writes another. ‘‘ There are 
many competitions in woman’s ‘ work 
which makes wages low. There is none 
in men’s. Women only get their money 
once a year, such as servants, and they 
are sometimes cheated out ofit,’’ is a fur- 
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ther opinion. ‘‘ Men are heir to all 
money or property,’’ writes one, who ap- 
pears to have unpleasant brothers, ‘‘ and 
brothers always gets the best schooling 
and things, and then they cheat their 
sisters out of their money when relations 
die.’’ ‘‘ People believe in you if you is a 
man, and they pays you according. There 
are great women who do better work than 
men, but the men do not think so, and 
their pay is shameful.”’ 

A fourth class (30% per cent. ), who are 
faithful to their sex, have strivings after 
the ideal in life. They want to do some 
good in the world as women. ‘‘I want to 
be a nurse, and, therefore, I would be a 
woman,’’ writes one. 

‘***A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the history of the land. 


A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood.’ 


‘* There is no saying like this about men. 
I should like to have it said about myself. 
It would be my greatest joy to go out to 
the island where they send the lepers. I 
would amuse them and nurse them. I 
would go to the Transvaal if I was big 
enough.’’ Another, who appreciates the 
sympathy of women, but expresses her- 
self crudely, says: ‘‘ I would rather be a 
woman, because a woman has feeling for 
other people, and men has just feelings 
for themselves. Women do the best work 
in the world, because they feel for oth- 
ers.’’ ‘‘I would rather be a woman, 
because she is gentle and kind. She is 
patient, too. Men just swears when things 
go wrong, and they kicks the furniture.’’ 
She is inconsistent in spite of her admira- 
tion of womanly virtues, and she wishes 
to be ‘‘Mr. Gladstone, because he was 
honest and good, and did a lot for Eng- 
land.” ‘‘I think a woman’s life is a 
splendid one if she keeps from the drink,”’ 
writes a young moralist, who probably 
speaks from bitter home experience. 
‘* Even if her husband will go to work 
regular and give her his wages Saturdays, 
she always has the worry thinking he 
may go with bad companions who will 
lead him to drink.’’ ‘‘I want tobe a 
woman so as to train my children up in 
what way they should go. Men just hits 
the children and swears at them and 
makes them worse,’’ says a person of 
twelve, who speaks with authority. 
‘“ Women have ‘ to suffer and be strong,’ 
and this is a noble lot,’’ says a thoughtful 
and meditative child who reads Ruskin. 
In spite of her championship of women, 
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she wishes to be ‘‘ Mr. Ruskin, because 
he wrote great books, but his political 
economy is dull.’’ 

That nearly one-third of the girls are 
content to be women in order that they 
may exert a refining influence, spoke well 
for the sense of the ideal in these little 
school- girls. 

A fifth class, about 30 per cent., wish 
to be women in order to escape the re- 
sponsibilities of men’s lives. ‘‘ It is eas- 
ier to be a woman, she need not work 
hard; just tend the children, if you have 
any, and go for a walk, and have a tea 
with your lady friends,’’ says one. ‘‘It 
is better to be a woman, because poor 
men have hard and nasty work to do. 
Rich men don’t do nasty work, but 
they have trials. Women have not todo 
hard work, but they sometimes have 
trials,’’ is the opinion of a small person 
bent on getting through life easily. The 
social side of women’s lives appeals to 
some pleasure-loving little persons ‘‘I 
want to be a lady, because most often the 
lady is invited out to tea or to a ball, 
while the man has to be at work.’”’ An- 
other, who is conscious of the advantages 
of being a woman, writes: ‘‘I would 
rather be a woman, because we can go in 
for nicer situations, and we are nicer look- 
ing and have more ability than men ; be- 
sides, we are not quite so much occupied, 
and we can go to parties.”’ 

‘*A woman’s life is a nicer and more 
easy life,’’ writes another; ‘‘ they do not 
dig coal and drain the streets like men, 
and make the parlor carpet a disgrace 
with their dirty boots.’? ‘‘ Women can 
just get married, and then the man earns 
all the money for her, and if she does not 
marry she can go in a shop and wear a 
silk dress all day with bead trimmings. 
It costs seven guineas cost price,’’ is the 
view of a child who believes in dress. 
‘* Women can please themselves whether 
they go out to work if they are married; 
but there is this point, some men knock 
a woman about if she does not go to the 
factory and get money. Then she has to 
go out and char. That is nasty work. I 
think there is a great risk in marrying,”’ 
writes a far-seeing, cautious little maiden 
of twelve, who has probably studied the 
matter in her own domestic circle. ‘I 


would rather be a woman if I had a nice 
clean occupation, like making hats or 
dresses for the theatre. Some women fol- 
low dirty occupations, like being a ser- 
vant. 


But it has this advantage, you can 
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always marry, because men like to marry 
women what are servants; they thinks 
they cooks better.’’ 

Very shrewd and full of truth are some 
of these childish and artless observations. 
A few are quite alive to the privileges 
accorded to the weaker sex. ‘‘A woman 
can go in for nice dresses and privileges,”’ 
writes a child-who has observed the ways 
of womankind. ‘‘She can always get 
her own way if she cries, and has his- 
teriks; men do not cry.’’ ‘‘ Woman is 
weaker than men, and she has not so 
much punishment in the case of wrong- 
doing,’’ says a far-sighted little maid of 
ten. ‘‘ The man has a lot of responsibil- 
ity,’’ is another view; ‘‘ if he cannot earn 
enough money for his wife and children, 
they can put him in prison for it.’’ 

We get many-sided views of the case 
from these papers, and one sighs at the 
philosophy these little ones have gleaned 
from their contact with grim reality. 
The strong-minded ones glory in their 
sense, courage, and ability, and despise 
men, The proper-minded ones are vir- 
tuous and contented. The adventurous 
and ambitious want wider, freer, and 
more heroic lives, and they rebel against 
the smallness of a woman’s lot. They 
are also keenly aware that women’s 
work is poorly paid, that she has no vote, 
and consequently her influence is limited, 
that men inherit property, that girls’ ed- 
ucation is sacrificed for the boys’, that 
there is much competition in the woman’s 
labor market, and that women are easily 
cheated. Their wisdom in these matters 
is pathetic; one wonders how much the 
children in easy circumstances, of a cor- 
responding age, know or think about 
these questions. Then there are those 
who know the disadvantages of a wo- 
man’s life, but are prepared to ‘‘ suffer 
and be strong,’’ as the child who reads 
Ruskin puts it, and these are no ircon- 
siderable portion. They prefer to ‘be 
women, because women have sympathy, 
patience, and opportunities of doing good 
in nursing the sick, tending children and 
teaching. Then come the frivolous ones, 
who loveease. ‘They are well aware that 
a woman’s life has many compensations 
—she may evade her responsibilities, go 
out to tea and parties, wear nice dresses. 
She may marry, and her husband may 
work for her; if she cannot get her way 
she may cry and go into hysterics, and if 
she does wrong the law is lenient to her 
because she is weak and a woman. 
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Very simply and directly these girls 
have shown the various advantages and 
disadvantages of a woman’s life, and their 
opinions are valuable, because they re- 
flect the opinion of the man in the street 
and the woman at the wash-tub with 
startling fidelity. 

There were three hundred and two 
papers from boys, and omly two wish to 
be women. ‘The first boy is a humorist, 
and at eleven years of age he indulges in 
masculine irony. ‘‘I would sooner bea 
woman,’’ he writes, ‘‘it is a easy life. 
You gets married, and takes all your 
husband's wage that comes in, and spends 
it how you like, and have a charwoman 
if there is any work todo, and scolds your 
husband as much as you like if he comes 
home late.’’ He dces not intend you to 
take him seriously; he states very defi- 
nitely further on that he wishes to be his 
cousin, ‘‘asergeant in the army, because 
you could go to war, and perhaps get the 
Victoria Cross, and any way get a pen- 
sion.’’ He is quite prepared to accept the 
lesser good in case the higher is not for 
him. The second boy wants to be a woman 
** because she is always in the home, and 
has nothink to do but tidy up; but men 
works hard and is often in danger.’’ He 
would like to be the ‘‘ Queen’s servant, 
because I should be well looked after and 
have little to do and be well kept.’’ He 
is an odious little creature, and probably 
delicate. 

Some very direct and unimaginative 
boys do not discuss the question at all. 
They merely remark, ‘‘I want to be a 
man, because I should bea soldier.’’ ‘‘I 
would rather be a man, for I want be bea 
plumer.’’ These form less than 2 per 
cent. About 4 percent. are judicial, and 
weigh and consider the question. A fair- 
minded person, with a touch of humor, 
writes: ‘‘I think I want to be a man, but 
it would be nice to be a girl at school; 
when you area boy, the worst part is you 
are always getting cane. ‘The female sex 
is good without any trouble, but it is hard 
for the male sex to be good. There is 
always more men in prison than women. 
A man does not work on Saturday, anda 
woman does. But she gets the best of 
it, for she gets all the wages on Saturday. 
Women does not waste money and men 
does, but I wish I had some money to 
waste.’’ This view of the female sex be- 


ing good is not confined to small boys. 
Medical women are expected to want to 
go to China and India, and work from 
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motives of pure philanthropy because they 
are women, while medical men stay and 
home and earn big fees under the easiest 
conditions. 

A judicious person of twelve attacks: 
the problem very seriously, and gives his 
opinions at length. ‘‘I would rather be 
aman, but women are useful, and we must 
be fair to them. A man can travel and 
see the world, whereas a woman is weak 
and frightened, and they do not explore 
foreign countries like men, and women 
do not go to war and fight; but I do not 
say that all women are silly and fright- 
ened. There was a plucky little post- 
mistress of Greytown, who defied a com- 
pany of Boers; that is a exception to the 
rule. I should like to marry a woman 
like that. A woman can manage a house 
and six children, which a man could not 
do. So you see a man can do what a 
woman cannot, and a woman can do what 
a man cannot.”’ 

About 15 per cent. wish to be men from 
purely unselfish motives. The soldier 
ideal is very strong at present, and patri- 
otism runs high. ‘‘ A man,’’ writesone, 
‘because a man can go to the front, and 
fight for his country and his Queen.’’ 
Another young patriot writes : ‘‘I want 
to be a man and have achance to serve my 
country, and help to keep up England’s 
name, which is the greatest in the world.’’ 
‘*A man, because men can fight for their 
country, and understand the affairs of the 
nation, and can vote, and so help the 
Government.’’ ‘‘A man, for men have 
more sense than women, and you want 
sense when you go to fight for your coun- 
try.’’ 

A few boys recognize their responsibil- 
ities to their parents, and say they want 
to earn money to keep them in comfort ; 
one boy wants to earn money to buy his 
mother ‘‘ silk dresses;’’ and a large num- 
ber look forward to the responsibility of 
supporting and protecting a wife and 
children. ‘‘I wantto bea man to earn 
money so that my wife should not goout 
to work. I should earn good wages and 
make my wife and family happy.’’ An- 
other writes: ‘‘ A woman has harder work 
than a man, unless she can keepa servant. 
I shall earn money enough to let my wife 
keep a servant.’’ ‘‘I would rather bea 
man to be a mechanic or town clerk. At 
the end of the week I would take my chil- 
dren out for a walk in the country, or to 
a cricket match, and they should always 
go to the seaside when I got married.’’ 
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About 76 per cent. are brutal in their 
frankness concerning their reasons for 
wishing to be men, which they admit are 
purely selfish. Most boys from eleven to 
fourteen or fifteen are dreadful little ma- 
terialists, and these show themselves un- 
blushingly in their naked reality. ‘‘I 
want to be a man because a man can have 
his own way. A man can earn more 
money than a woman, and go out and 
enjoy himself when he likes. His wife 
has to get upand get his breakfast ready, 
and he does nothing,’’ is the frank view 
of a young egotist. Another unpleas- 
antly frank person writes: ‘‘I want to 
be a man, because a man when he gets 
married can have all his own way at 
home, and can enjoy himself as much as 
he likes when his work is done.’’ This 
boy is inconsistent, for he wrnts to be 
‘* Madam Patty, because she arns a lot of 
money at her singing, and the cheapest 
seats to hear her is charged seven’ shil- 
lings and sixpence.’’ Another, whose 
domestic experiences are evidently not 
peaceful, writes: ‘‘I would rather be a 
man to work for my living and get away 
from home, than to be a woman to be hin- 
dred with her work, and get no money, 
If she has got children there is nothing 
but fighting and crying, for they are bad- 
tempered, and she has to put up with it 
all.’’ The confined sphere of a woman’s 
life, her limitations in the labor market, 
the low value attached to her work, and 
the pettiness of the houshold duties are 
points which the majority of boys mention 
asreasons for wishingtobemen. ‘‘Women 
cannot get out of doors, they do only jobs 
at home which are messy and are never 
finished,’’ writes one. ‘‘ They have to 
do the cooking, and men do not,’’ writes 
another. ‘‘A man’s life is best, he can 
see the country as engine-driver, guards 
of trains, soldiers, and sailors, all for 
nothing.’’ ‘‘ A man can have his half a 
day on Saturday and go and enjoy sports, 
and have a bicycle, and build a house of 
your own, and be in what trade you like, 
or a professional footballer, and go to 
meetings and talk about politics, and earn 
good money without always working.”’ 
This is a very fair summary of the advan- 
tages of being a man. ‘‘ A man can al- 
ways keep his situation, for he has got 
Trades Unions. A woman can be turned 
out of her place at a minute’s notice, and 
a man could not, because there would not 
be any one to take his place, and there 
are plenty of women to take her place. 
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In fact, there are too many women in the 
world,’’ writes a boy who has grasped 
some crude notions of Trades Unionism 
and competition. ‘‘ Women earn hardly 
any money, and they cannot be commer- 
cial travellers, and soldiers, and explorers, 
and these are the best trades there are,’’ 
isthe opinion of one adventurous spirit. 
**Women are-delicate, and they cannot 
have adventurous lifes. They must cook 
and mind babies, and do the dull work,’’ 
is another opinion. ‘‘A man’s work is 
nice,’’ writes one who hates monotony 
and appreciates his night’s rest, ‘‘because 
he does fresh things. A woman has to 
go over the same things again and again 
every day. Another point is, a man can 
sleep at night, but a woman has to walk 
about to stop the baby from crying.’’ 
‘*A woman dare never go out and leave 
the baby in the house. She must always 
take it with her, unless she has a daugh- 
ter,’’ writes another boy, who realizes 
the difficulty of tending a baby single- 
handed. ‘‘A man can goto music places 
and he can smoke there if he likes, but a 
woman must always stop at home to put 
the children to bed.’’ ‘‘ Men can learn 
more than women; he can have in his 
pocket plenty of money, and he generally 
knows how to use it. A woman cannot 
learn, and she cannot earn money. She 
cannot play games, and she usually likes. 
silly things,’’ is a decidedly masculine 
opinion, which holds feminine intellect in 
low esteem. 

In summing up the boys’ papers we find 
that practically none of the boys wish to 
change their sex. They are very well 
aware of the advantages of the man’s life, 
and the disadvantages of the woman's. 
We find among the boysa few who make 
a show of virtue, and say what they 
esteem to be the correct thing to say, and 
a few who have no ideas on the ques- 
tion, except that the trade they prefer is 
essentially a man’s trade. 

There are a few fair-minded boys who 
weigh and consider the question. This. 
deliberation is almost wholly absent from 
the girls’ papers. They show their side 
of the matter with great earnestness, but 
they do not attempt to put both sides. 
The irrepressible boy’s remark: ‘‘ The 
female sex is good without any trouble, 
but it is hard for the male sex to be 
good,’’ is worthy of Sam Weller. 

There is a fair proportion of unselfish 
and patriotic ones, who realize their du- 
ties and responsibilities, and are prepared. 
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to fulfill them. The boy of twelve who 
wants to serve his country and his Queen, 
and who plans how to keep his future 
wife and family, is a fine fellow. The 
very large majority, however, of the boys 
(76 per cent.) are almost brutal in their 
total lack of the ideal. The average boy, 
from eleven to fourteen, is an unconscion- 
able little animal, and these boys are per- 
fectly ‘‘naked and unashamed’’ in their 
materialism. Girls are said to ripen 
earlier, to have finer feelings and more 
delicate instincts, and these papers cer- 
tainly bear out the statement. To get 
theirown way, to have a woman to work 
for their comfort, to enjoy sport and half- 
holidays, to have plenty of money and 
little to do, these seem to be the things 
that make life worth living. Certainly 
after reading through these filesof papers 


one is convinced that the girl, from eleven’ 


to thirteen, at least, is a much finer crea- 
ture than the boy. 

The answers to the second question : 
‘* What man or woman of whom you have 
ever read or heard would you most wish 
to be ?”’ show that, apart from the military 
enthusiasm which comes out strongly in 
all the children’s answers, the girls have 
a keener instinct for the ideal in literature 
and art than the boys. 

Florence Nightingale and Mr. Glad- 
stone are the ideal personages whom the 
girls most admire. About 16 per cent. 
wish to be Florence Nightingale, ‘‘ be- 
cause she was brave and heroic.’’ ‘‘She 
looked after the sick soldiers, and got 
used toseeing blood.’’ ‘‘ She thought of 
others more than herself.’’ ‘‘She was 
kind and gentle.’’ The admiration ex- 
pressed for Miss Nightingale is very sin- 
cere, and many of the girls want to go out 
to nurse the sick and wounded soldiers in 
the South African War. 

Mr. Gladstone also stands high in the 
estimation of the girls. Nearly 15 per 
per cent. wish to resemble him, ‘‘ because 
he did a lot of good to England.’’ ‘‘ He 
liked Irish beggars.’’ ‘‘ He never told 
lies.’’ ‘‘ He was very wise and schol- 
arly.’’ One dear little domestic-loving 
maiden of twelve, who writes very pret- 
tily on the joys of being a woman, and 
making home bright, adds: ‘‘ But I know 
no woman what I admire much. I think 
I would like best to be Mr. Gladstone, 
because he was a God-fearing man, and 
also a noble, true-hearted man, and led a 
most beautiful life.’’ 

Next to Mr. Gladstone, the Queen is 


‘a lot of all over the world.” 
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the most-admired person in the experi- 
ence of these little school girls. One 
girl, who thinks with Becky Sharp on 
matters of morality, writes: ‘‘I should 
like to be the Queen, because she is such 
a good, noble lady, and it is easy to be 
good when you have lots of money.’’ ‘‘I 
would like to be the Queen, because she 
has a crown and a lot of jewels, and has 
soldiers to fight for her.’’ ‘‘ The Queen, 
because she can do what she likes, and 
she always knows what is going to hap- 
pen.’”’ ‘‘The Queen, because she goes 
about in a carriage, and a lot of butlers 
and footmen to wait on her, and a lot of 
friend soldiers to visit her, and a nice 
throne to sit on.’’ ‘‘ The Queen—but in 
one way I don’t want to be the Queen, be- 
cause so many have warred against her.’’ 

Grace Darling, as a heroine, receives 
almost as much admiration as the Queen. 
“‘ Because of her heroic deeds.’’ ‘‘Because 
she was offered a hundred pounds to sit in 
a boat in a theyter, and she wouldn’t. 
She saved nine lives, who were clinging 
to a wreck of a ship, when the men was 
cowards.”’ 

Shakespeare receives equal votes with 
Grace Darling. ‘‘ Because he is thought 
** Because 
he wrote nice poetry.’’ *‘ Ishould like to 
be Shakespeare for two things,’’ writes a 
very modest and ingenious little girl: 
** firstly, becanse I could make a numbef 
of beautiful poems, which makes people 
think great thoughts; and, secondly, I 
should not become famous until I was 
dead, therefore I would not know that my 
poems was good, and then I should not be 
conceited over them.”’ 

Wellington, Nelson, Columbus, Napo- 
leon, and Sir Redvers Buller are all pop- 
ular heroes among the girls. 

One sensitive and intense little creature 
writes: ‘‘ I should like to be a great soldier 
like Wellington. It must be grand to go 
and fight for country, Queen and liberty. 
If England were to prove unsuccessful in 
this war, I should feel unable to lift up my 
head again.”’ 

A large number of girls have literary 
or artistic aspirations. They express 
these aspirations crudely, but to the point. 

‘*T would wish to be a poet or a painter, 
and do nice work, like inventing things 
out of your own head.’’ ‘‘I wish to be 
Madame Patti, because she has a great 
gift of song.’’ ‘‘Mrs. Hemans, because 
she was a writer of poetry, and that is 
what I want to be.’’ ‘‘ Mrs. Browning, 
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because she wrote good poems, and is 
thought a lot of up to the present time.’’ 
‘* Jane Taylor, because she wrote poems 
very well. One shedid is called ‘ Med- 
dlesome Mattie.’’’ ‘‘ Eliza Cook, be- 
cause she can make up poetry.’’ ‘‘ Ellen 
Terry, so as to act nice plays.’’ ‘‘ Ellen 
Terry, because she plays before the 
Queen, and is rich, and I want to be 
rich.’’ ‘‘Dr. Hans Richter, because it 
would be lovely to compose music.’’ 
‘*Tennyson, because he did poetry very 
well.’’ ‘‘ Sir Walter Scott, to write beau- 
tiful poems.’’ ‘‘ Solomon, because he was 
wise, and he wrote songs.’’ ‘‘ Mr. Rus- 
kip, because he thought and wrote noble 
thoughts.’’ ‘‘Miss Annie Swan, who 
writes good books, and gives nice advice 
in her paper.’’ The knoweledge of poets 
and their works is imperfect (one wishes 
primary education took more account of 
poetry), and the literary criticisms are 
crude, but the aspiration towards the 
ideal is deeply rooted. 

Only two choose characters from liter- 
ature. One imaginative Itttle. person 
wants to be ‘‘the princess in a fairy tale 
like the ‘Sleeping Beauty,’ or ‘ Cinder- 
ella,’ because their life had nice endings.”’ 
And an ambitious little maiden of dis- 
cernment, who wants to be ‘“‘ Portia, be- 
cause she was cleverer than any of the 
men, and beautiful and rich as well.’’ A 
few covet riches for various reasons. One 
would like to be ‘‘a millionaire,.so that 
I. could give gifts to my country, like 


Mrs. Rylands, and'see the world.’”’. An-. 
other would be ‘‘ the Queen’s daughter,: 


because she is rich and has jewels and 
grand dresses and no work to do.’’: ‘“The 
Princess of Wales, for she is rich, and 
visits the Queen and great people.’’ A 
small proportion are very definitein their 
desires. One wishes to be ‘‘ my grand- 
mother, because she has an orchard and 
a greenhouse, and keeps a man to clean 
it out.’’ Another wants to be ‘‘ Mrs. 
Wheeler, because she is a widow, and has 
plenty of money to live on, and keeps a 
servant.’’ A third aspires to be ‘‘ Mrs. 
Liebenwood, because she keeps two ser- 
vants going, and isvery rich.’’ Another 
wants to be ‘‘ Maggie Watson, because 
she learns music, and she can go out and 
play with her friends whenever she likes, 
and there is no baby to mind.’’ 

A marked military spirit animates the 
boys. They want to goand fight the Boers 
with as much ardor as the girls want to go 
and nurse the wounded soldiers. 
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‘‘Lord Nelson was the greatest sailor 
and the bravest man the world ever saw. 
He put his blind eye to the telescope, and 
never saw the signal, but just fought on 
and won.’’ ‘‘ Wellington, because he was 
a great soldier, and won very great bat- 
tles, nor ever lost a gun, and he was a 
great man, and is buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral.’’ ‘‘ Wellington, because he 
was the greatest soldier that ever was; 
he beat Napoleon, and Napoleon beat the 
world.’’ The following has literary allu- 
sions: ‘‘Wellington, because he was brave, 
and his policy was always right. Ten- 
nyson wrote a poem about him. 

‘* “Warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall.’ 

‘* Wellington was the greatest man that 
ever lived, greater even than Horatius, 
that kept the bridge in Rome.’’ Very ap- 
preciative accounts are given of Welling- 
ton. His name rouses enthusiasm. 

‘*T should like to be Mr. Shakespeare, 
so as to be a great writer of plays like 
‘Hamlet,’ and to’act them myself.’ 
‘Shakespeare; the well-known poet of 
plays such as ‘ Julius Cesar,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ 
and there are many others. Some people 
say Bacon wrote them.”’ 

It would be wearisome to enumerate 
the praises heaped upon the heads of Sir 
G. White, Colonel Baden- Powll and Lord 
Methuen. ‘The boys keenly envy these 
heroes, and wish them all success. Glad- 
stone is admired because he ‘‘ was strong 


‘and healthy;’’ ‘‘ because of great ‘sense ; 
because he wrote books, and ‘could talk 


better than any one else.’’ Sir Thomas 
Lipton comes in for much admiration, 
chiefly on accountof his possessions. ‘‘I 
want: to be Sir Thomas Lipton, because 
he has a yacht, The Shamrock, and a lot 
of money and shops. If I were Sir Lip- 
ton I would build a liner to take soldiers 
to South Africa, and then an hospital ship 
to cure the wounded.’’ Cecil Rhodes re- 
ceives tribute ‘‘ because he has done a 
great deal for England in these last few 
years,’’ and ‘‘ because he has made a com- 
pany of Boers, and they finds gold for 
him; now they want to shoot him, and we 
have a war about it,’’ is the version of a 
budding politician. Lord Rothschild’s 
millions are greatly admired. ‘‘I would 
like to be Barren Rothschild, becaus of is 
great welth,’’ is the modest aspiration of 
a youth who neglects spelling. 

Only two poets are mentioned, Shake- 
speare and Kipling. The latter is very 
popular. ‘‘ Rudyard Kipling is a poet of 
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to-day. He writes about soldiers who 
fight now, and not historical pieces like 
Shakespeare and Scott. He has just ac- 
complished a very good piece called “The 
Absent-Minded Beggar,’ which has pro- 
duced thousands of pounds.’’ ‘‘ I would 
like to be Kipling to write good poetry 
books, like ‘The Absent-Minded Beggar,’ 
and makes lots of money by it,’’ is the 
naive wish of another of his admirers. 

One boy wants to be ‘‘ Kruger, because 
he just sits down and smokes his pipe,and 
takes things easy.’’ One youth wants to 
be ‘‘ Emperor of Germany, because he is 
an absolute monarch, and has the largest 
army in the world. I would march it all 
out to South Africa, and show Kruger 
something.’’ One boy of eleven says with 
entire confidence: ‘‘I would rather be 
myself; first, because I cannot be some one 
else, and second, because I shall.do great 
deeds when I growup.’’ One who dreads 
the perils of greatness writes: ‘“‘I would 
rather be a ordinary man, because most 
likely some one would form plots against 
you if you was high upin the State.’’ ‘‘In 
times of peace I would like to be a king,”’ 
writes a very cautious and odious youth, 
‘**butin war I would like to be a commer- 
cial traveler.’’ 

A few envy the fancied ease of royal 
personages. ‘‘I would like to be the 
Prince of Wales, because he will be king 
if he lives long enough, and he has plenty 
of money.’’ ‘‘ The Duke of York,’’ writes 
another, ‘‘ because he does no work and 
rides in a carriage, and does what he likes 
allday.’’ Social considerations influence 
the boy who wants to be “ the Prince of 
Wales, because he can go and visit all the 
other kings and queens in the world.’’ 
Some few boys are very definite in their 
desires. One wants to be ‘‘ Mr. Harris, 
Esq., because he owns a lot of land and 
shoots.’”’ Another wants to be ‘‘ my 
uncle, because he has a nice piece of his 
own.’’ Another would be ‘‘ my brother 
Tim, because he is a champion cyclist.’’ 
Dan Leno excites one boy’s envy, “ be- 
cause he gets plenty of money every night 
for doing almost nothing.’’ Another 
wishes to be ‘‘a man what my father 
knows, named Moore, because he enjoys 
himself all day, and has lots of money to 
do it on.’’ 

One boy wants to be a carpenter, ‘‘ be- 
cause there is plenty of money and plenty 
of work in this trade, for people always 
want chairs and tables.’’ Another would 
like to be ‘‘an engineer, to make lots of 
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money and invent.’’ One boy, who has 
come literary taste, as well as a sense of 
the fate of the world’s great ones, would 
like to be ‘‘ Julius Ceesar, because he was 
a great ruler and orator, and he was killed 
falsely like Jesus Christ and Socrates,’’ 
and another boy, evidently cut out for 
adventure, would like to be ‘‘Robinson 
Crusoe, because his life was full of adven- 
tures, and I don’t think anythink would 
suit me better.’’ 

On the whole, the boys redeem their 
character in the second set of answers, 
and when pinned down to give a particu- 
lar example they show a very respecta- 
ble appreciation of patriotism. 

These papers show that children have 
an immense capacity for hero-worship, 
and the pity is that our school instruction 
does not furnish them with more heroes 
to worship. Real instruction in history 
and literature is almost wholly wanting in 
our primary schools, consequently the 
range of ideal personages known to the 
school children is extremely limited. Be- 
yond a few military heroes, Shakespeare, 
Miss Nightingale and Grace Darling, the 
children have few heroes to worship. 
Secondly, one cannot fail to be struck by 
the impression made upon these children 
by poetry. Their appreciation of Tenny- 
son and Longfellow is quick and keen ; 
again and again they quote passages re- 
ferring to Wellington and Miss Nightin- 
gale. We want a more generous educa- 
tion in our primary schools, one that 
strives to cultivate the disposition and 
feelings, as well as to train the under- 
standing. Formal and scientific studies 
alone tend to starve the spiritual side of 
the child, and to check aspiration. If we 
could humanize our school instruction by 
indulging the child’s capacity for hero- 
worship in presenting to him great and 
noble men and women of the world’s his- 
tory, and in refining his mind by familiar- 
izing him with true poetry, we should be 
helping to form the child’s disposition in 
a way that no amount of striving after 
mechanical accuracy can rival. 

Let the children of our primary schools 
learn to live in the company of the world’s 
heroes, for, as Carlylesays: ‘‘ Great men, 
taken up in any way, are profitable com- 
pany. Wecannot look, however imper- 
fectly, upon a great man, without gain- 
ing something by him. He is the living 
light fountain which it is good and pleas- 
ant tobe near. . . a flowing light-foun- 
tain, as I say, of native original insight, 
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of manhood and heroic nobleness.’’ On 
the importance of teaching poetry to chil- 
dren, Matthew Arnold strongly insisted. 
“The acquisition of good poetry,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is a discipline which works deeper 
than any other in the range of work of 
our schools; more than any other, too, it 
works of itself.’ — ational Review. 


—_ 


DRIVING AN ELEPHANT. 








EXPERIENCE OF A TAMER ON A CHICAGO 
THOROUGHFARE. 





CCORDING to a press report from 

Chicago, Frank Griswold, a mena- 
gerie owner, went out driving with an 
elephant on Jackson Boulevard, one day 
last week. Griswold thought he would 
play a great joke, have a lot of fun and 
gain an advertisement for himself. 

He imagined himself driving behind 
his elephant, while all the world mar- 
veled at the daring and originality of the 
man. 

He had a very young and tame ele- 
phant, known as Baby, harnessed to a 
rubber-tired sulky, and made his way to 
Jackson Boulevard. It was thronged 
with fashionable equipages, speedy trot- 
ters and all kinds of people on foot. 

As soon as the elephant found himself 
on the hard, clean asphalt pavement he 
danced and skipped for joy. He let 
himself out with all four feet and bowled 
along at a pace that would have held a 
fast trotter. 

* But neither horse nor man was think- 
ing of competing with the elephant. 
Horses shied and women shrieked at the 
unwonted sight. Even the least timid 
men were alarmed when they saw the 
elephant tearing along at such a terrific 
pace. A runaway horse is bad enough, 
but what can a man do with a runaway 
elephant? An elephant won’t fall down 
and let you sit on his head like the ac- 
commodating horse. 

On rolled the oblivious and cheerful 
— spreading terror as he went. 

ladies fainted, carriages ran up on 
the sidewalk, dogs and small boys ran 
along behind the elephant, adding to the 
panic and confusion. 

A girl on a bicycle saw the elephant 
coming and turned a somersault. A 
staid old horse was so alarmed that he 
upset his wagon, which was full of 
groceries, including bottles of whiskey, 
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preserves and eggs. A wedding party 
coming home from church was scattered, 
and the bride in her lace and orange 
blossoms thrown out on the street. 

The alarm spread far beyond the Boule- 
vard, and the further it went the worse it 
became. 

‘‘A whole menagerie has broken 
loose!’’ yelled one man. 

‘* The elephants are tearing dimen up 
along Jackson Boulevard!’’ said another, 
who stuck fairly close to the truth. 

‘* The lions and tigers are running all 
over the town!”’ 

‘*The hippopotamuses are bathing in 
the Chicago River!’’ 

‘*The boa constrictors are hanging 
themselves on the trees in the avenue!”’ 

These reports put fear into the hearts 
of mothers, who went about grabbing up 
their small boys. 

Mr. Griswold began to think that he 
had carried his little joke far enough, 
and he tried to pull in Baby. It was 
hard work, for the elephant was enjoying 
his pleasant spin. 

‘Then a brave and determined police- 
maa took a hand in the trouble. He 
came alongside and yelled: 

‘*Stop that elephant, or I’ll shoot it, 
and send you to jail!’’ 

Finally Baby was brought to a stand- 
still, and Griswold found himself face to 
face with an angry policeman. 

‘*T’ll arrest you for bringing a danger- 
ous wild beast in a public place,’’ said the 
policeman. 

‘*This is not a wild beast,’’ pleaded 
Griswold. ‘‘ He’s the nicest, tamest little 
elephant you ever saw. Just watch while. 
I tell him to wink his right eye and shake 
hands. Hecandoanything. Don’t you 
know that elephants are used instead of 
horses in the most civilized countries of 
Asia, and that they are much more intelli- 
gent and reliable than horses? Surely 
you know that there are 500,000 ele- 
phants employed by the British govern- 
ment in India, and that the French are 
using elephants exclusively to construct 
the railway from Algiers to the Soudan. 
So far from being a wild beast, the ele- 
phant is the most ancient of all domes- 
ticated animals.’’ 

Griswold’s knowledge and eloquence 
half persuaded the policeman that the 
elephant was not a wild beast, but he 
had other causes of complaint. 

‘* Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ you won’t tell me 
that that elephant is a nice little horse, 
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suitable to draw a private carriage or a 
pleasure vehicle, which is the only kind 
allowed on this Boulevard.”’ 

‘* That’s just what he is!’’ exclaimed 
Griswold, enthusiastically. ‘‘ You see, 
he’s so speedy and just the animal for 
light work.”’ 

‘“‘Ah, g’wan,’”’ said the policeman, 
‘Don’t get gay. You take that little 
elephant off the Boulevard, and take him 
straight home, or you’ll find yourself in 
the cooler.’’ 

Griswold did as he was told, but he 
found it harder work than he had ex- 
pected. The elephant, who had been 
pleased with the cleanliness of the Boule- 
vard, was disgusted with the muddy 
side street and refused to budge. He 
was angry because his feet grew cold 
and wet. The sulky became an insuf- 
ferable burden to him. Elephants are 
averse to pulling, their natural way of 
working being to push with the head. 

Finally a commonplace horse had to 
be found to take the sulky away, while 
two keepers led Baby, the elephant. 


— 
——_ 


THE PUPIL’S NEED. 








BY J. N. PATRICK. 





PUPIL’S greatest need is the ability 

to give clear expression to his learn- 
ing. This power he can acquire in only 
one way —by giving expression to his 
thoughts orally and with the pen. 

As a large majority of the pupils leave 
school before the close of the eighth year, 
they should have such instruction in 
language and grammar as will best fit 
them for the duties of life. Only through 
much drill in composition work can 
pupils form the habit of expressing their 
thoughts correctly, clearly and con- 
cisely. 

Many a bright and deserving young 
man has failed to secure a desirable posi- 
tion because of his badly constructed 
letter of application. The average eighth- 
grade pupil cannot write a correctly and 
concisely worded letter, or a clean, 
strong composition on the most familiar 
subject. He has not learned how to give 
expression to his impressions. He needs 
methodical training in sentence building, 
in copying, in reproduction, and in writ- 
ing compositions on familiar subjects. 

Good English. — By good English is 
meant the English used by the best 
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writers— by the cultivated and refined. 
It is not governed by a book of arbitrary 
rules. No power yet exerted -has been 


able to establish a fixed and immovable’ 


standard of written English. The style 
of written and spoken English varies. 
Language is but an instrument, a tool, 
and changes as the users of it change. 

Accuracy in the use of language is ac- 
quired through the reflective use of 
words in the expression of original 
thought, and by the imitation of excel- 
lent models; not by rules and theory. 
Clearness in speaking and in writing is 
acquired only by thinking and writing. 
Is is an intellectual quality and can be 
cultivated in the common schools. 

Three score and ten years spent in an- 
alyzing sentences and parsing words 
would not materially increase the pupil’s 
vocabulary or develop in him a love for 
literature. The barrenness of the merely 
formal in the study of English isseen the 
moment the pupil is required to write a 
composition. The formal cannot develop 
thought power, cultivate expression, or 
inspire purpose. Only the organic and 
the real answer the demands of the soul. 

In language study thinking is more 
important than memorizing. Right 
thinking and right feeling are safer 
guides to correct expression than the 
rules of grammar and rhetoric. ‘‘ Inac- 
curate writing is generally the. expres- 
sion of inaccurate thinking.’’ Clear 
expression is born of clear thinking. 


Definite convictions usually clothe them-. 


selves in brief, clear language. Gram- 
mar and rhetoric are helpful only to the 
pupil that can think. 
Composition—Composition is the one 
exercise that awakens a pupil to his high- 
est state of self-activity. True it is that 
no school work is fraught with more 
discouragements to the teacher. All the 
mental weaknesses of children, whether 
natural or acquired, are discovered the 
moment they begin to write anything of 
their own composition. Errors in spell- 
ing, in capitalization, in paragraphing, 
in grammar, and in rhetoric, are all lia- 
ble to show themselves in the same com- 
position. While it is true that the aver- 
age composition has in it many things to 
discourage, it is equally true that there 
are often to be found evidences of power 
which more than compensate for the want 
of accuracy in technical details. The 
pupil should be led to see that the fre- 
qnent use of the pen under the careful 
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editorial guidance of a skilled writer is 
the only true method of disclosing and 
removing defécts which otherwise might 
never be brought to his knowledge. No 
other method of teaching English will 
make the correct forms of language 
familiar. 

Technical Grammar.— The study of 
formal technical grammor should not be 
commenced until the pupil can think its 
laws into use; then it should be taught 
inductively from the facts of language. 
In teaching language, induction and 
deduction must go hand in hand; ex- 
amples must lead up to definitions, and 
definitions must be applied to examples. 
The premature study of grammar, and 
the too minute correction of errors of 
spelling and grammar, have the effect of 
arousing a degree of self-consciousness 
when writing that seriously interferes with 
the flow of thought. 

In what way does the mere ability to 
recite definitions and rules cultivate the 
art of expression or the ability to reason? 
A text-book knowledge of rules cannot 
increase the flow of thought nor dislodge 
incorrect habits of expression. Mere 
rules cannot correct an inverterate habit. 
A pupil may quote a grammar or a 
rhetoric from the title-page to the end 
and not be able to write a page of clean, 
strong English. Ample evidence that 
this last statement is true is on file in the 
office of every county superintendent in 
the country. 

A pupil cannot acquire a correct use of 
language by studying technical grammar. 
Until he can think intelligently and use 
words reflectively, text-book grammar has 
little or no meaning to him. A pupil 
cannot acquire the art of expression by 
merely reciting the laws that govern the 
expression of thought. The study of 
English grammar, at any age, is only a 
help to the mastery of good English. 

English is the most analytical of lan- 
guages. Its sentence-structure is logical, 
not formal. The study of the highly in- 
flected languages has to do chiefly with 
words; the study of English, with gram- 
matical terms as wholes. Parsing has to 
do with words as parts of speech; logical 
or thought analysis, with the gram- 
matical terms as units. With this form 
of language study, the inquiring pupil is 
delighted. The study of English for 
mental training will yet take its place 
along with mathematics and science. 

Until recently the disciplinary value of 
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the study of English was questioned by a 
large majority of professional teachers. 
This fact is, perhaps, the reason why the 
study is not now receiving the attention 
in the common schools that it so clearly 
deserves. Strange, indeed, it is that the 
disciplinary value of the study of a lan- 
guage which introduces the pupil to the 
finest body of literature in the world was 
ever questioned by teachers of average 
intelligence! 


<< 
—_ 


A STORY OF EDISON. 


ie the March Success a hitherto unpub- 
lished incident is given of the way 
Thomas A. Edison introduced himself to 
a telegraph manager in New York: A 
tall young countryman, looking as green 
as a suit of ‘‘butternut’’ clothes and a 
slouch hat could make him, applied for 
work in tbe Broad street, New York, 
office of Maury Smith, in 1871. Mr. 
Smith was manager of the consolidated 
telegraph lines then in opposition to the 
Western Union. Like all other manag- 
ers, he could make room for an expert 
operator, and told the young rustic that 
an engagement depended altogether upon 
his skill. 

‘*Try me; I can keep up with the best 
of ’em,’’ said the stranger. 

Mr. Smith noticed that the applicant 
appeared to be quite deaf; but, out of 
curiosity, and possibly with the idea of 
having some fun with him, he gave him 
a table and told him to ‘‘receive’’ a mes- 
sage then due from Washington. 

**You will have to work pretty fast,’’ 
he warned him, ‘‘for our Washington 
man is in the habit of rushing things.’’ 

As a matter of fact there was no mes- 
sage expected from Washington, nor did 
the wire lead there. Mr. Smith con- 
nected the receiver with a ‘‘sender”’ in 
another part of the same operating room, 
and put his fastest operator, ‘* Dick” 
Hutchinson, at work sending a two- 
thousand word message. Edison, for it 
was he, grasped a pen, and, as soon as 
the instrument began to click, dashed off 
the copy in a large, round, legible hand. 
While deaf to all other sounds, he could 
catch the faintest metallic click. On 
came the message, faster and faster, 
twenty, thirty, forty words a minute. A 
crowd of operators gathered around, curi- 
osity and then amazement depicted on 
their faces. Page after page was reeled 
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off, with never a break, and with the last 
<click of the instrument the forty-minute 
‘message had been received perfectly, and 
Jay in a heap of manuscript on the table. 
‘The young man’s triumph was complete. 
Hutchinson rushed up and shook hands 
with ‘him, and Mr. Smith gave him a job 
‘on the spot. 


<> 


‘THE TRUE STORY OF BARBARA 
FRIETCHIE. 








REV. S. S. GILSON, D. D. 





“ATO poem produced during the Civil 
War has a stronger hold upon our 
‘country than Whittier’s famous lyric, 
‘* Barbara Frietchie.’’ Renewed interest 
‘has been taken lately in the story of the 
‘aged heroine of that poem, by reason of 
the production upon the stage of the 
play of ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie.’’ The de- 
scendants of the worthy old lady are not 
ipleased with this theatrical exhibition, 
“but, of course, they are helpless to pre- 
-vent it. It would seem to be an oppor- 
‘tune time to tell the story of Barbara 
iFrietchie with historical accuracy, as 
only a few days ago it was taught in one 
of the schools of this city that Barbara 
i'Frietchie was a myth; in fact, that she 
had never lived. Some people would 
‘place her in the list to which the critics 
‘of a certain kind have assigned Moses, 
Job and Jonah. But it is not hard to 
‘prove that Barbara Frietchie was a very 
live character for almost one hundred 
years. As a soldier in the war of the 
‘Rebellion, passing through the South 
Mountain and Antigtam campaign, and 
having been an inmate of the Army Hos- 
pital in Frederick for six months, when 
‘I became acquainted with Barbara 
Frietchie and all her relations, I was able 
,to acquire full and reliable information 
about all the incidents connected with 
Whittier’s poem. 

Mrs. Frietchie’s maiden name was 
Hauer, and she was born in Lancaster, 
Pa., December 3, 1766, so at the time of 
the battle of Antietam she was 96 years 
of age. She came to Frederick with her 
parents when she was a very little girl, 
and here she lived all her life. She was 
present at a dinner given to George 
Washington in that city, and the family 
still has in its possession some of the 
dishes used upon that occasion. Mrs. 
julia M. Abbott, still living in Frederick, 


* Frietchie. 
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a grand-niece of Barbara Frietchie, and 
the real heroine of Whittier’s poem, was 
raised in close relationship to Barbara 
Frietchie, as her mother grew up in the 
old lady’s home. Mrs. Frietchie was 
very loyal to the Union during the war, 
and was constantly doing things to show 
it. On September 12, 1862, when the 
advance of the Union Army under Gen- 
eral Burnside had well swung into Pat- 
rick street, in close pursuit of the retreat- 
ing rebels, and the bullets had ceased to 
fly, for there was a hot cavalry skirmish 
along the street, Mrs. Frietchie went to 
the window of her house on Patrick 
street, and her venerable appearance and 
great age at once attracted the attention 
of the soldiers. They left the ranks and 
crowded about. her to speak to her and 
ask her name. It was then that her lit- 
tle grand-niece, now Mrs. Julia M. Ab- 
bott, proposed to the old lady to get her 
flag, which she did, and began-to wave 
it to the soldiers. The enthusiasm of the 
soldiers knew no bounds, and the officers 
crowded around her, begging her to 
shake hands with them, until the excite- 
ment became too- great for her, and she 
was compelled to retire for a time from 
sheer exhaustion. She returned time 
and again to the window for several 
hours, and the same scenes were con- 
tinued all day. The next morning she 
again took up her position at the win- 
dow and the enthusiasm of the soldiers 
continued. General Reno, who was 
killed the next day at the battle of South 
Mountain, asked permission to enter the 
house and have a conversation with Mrs. 
After giving hima glass of 
her home-made wine she presented the 
General with a small flag. General 
Reno’s son wrote to Mrs. Abbott recently 
that his father had carefully preserved 
the flag, ‘‘ and after father’s death, a few 
hours later, it was sent with his body 
to his home, and the family now prize it 
very highly.’’ General Reno’s younger 
son, Benjamin F., was on his staff and 
took his body home. 

The only appearance Mrs. Frietchie 
made to the rebels was to come out on 
her porch, use her cane and punch them 
off her steps, where they j ad quartered 
themselves for rest. Her language was 
forcible, and was intended to show her 
loyalty to the Union, and it did not mean 
that she had no sympathy with tired and 
hungry men, as she would have allowed 
Union soldiers to sit on her porch all day, 
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and would have given them the last bite 
in her house to eat. 

In the block above’ where Mrs. 
Frietchie lived; a young woman, whose 
name has been unfortunately lost to his- 
tory, did wave an American flag in the 
face of a retreating rebel who tried to 
capture it, but failed. In some way the 
two incidents and the two persons be- 
came confused, and Mrs. Southworth, 
hearing the story, and not feeling herself 
equal to the occasion for the poem, wrote 
it to John G. Whittier, who gave to the 
world the famous poem, based on what 
he believed to be the facts. To the day 
of his death he would never admit that 
he believed otherwise. Mrs. Abbott, of 
Frederick, owns the Bible in which was 
concealed from the rebels the little silk 
flag which Mrs. Frietchie waved to the 
Union soldiers. She has the little flag 
framed and hanging upon: her parlor 
wall, where it is shown almost daily to 
visitors. It was at least unfortunate 
that some years ago the municipal au- 
thorities of Frederick thought it neces- 
sary to straighten the bed of the creek, 
on the banks of which Barbara Frietchie’s 
house stood, so as to destroy every ves- 
tige of the house, and thus remove what 
would have been a very interesting sight 
for posterity.— The Presbyterian. 
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THE EDUCATED MAN.* 








BY GOV. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





LMOST exactly a year ago—that is, 

a year, allowing for the necessary 
additional time to get the news from the 
States down to Santiago—just after the 
San Juan fight, I had been talking over 
with some of the men in my regiment who 
represented the three colleges, Harvard, 
Yale and Cornell, as to what the proba- 
ble outcome of the boat race had been. 
I regret to state that, owing to long ex- 
perience, I knew what the probable out- 
come had been as regards my own col- 
lege. But we decided that the victors 
should have a day off when the news 
came down who was victor. I should 
say it was about the Fourth of July, just 
at the time of the truce, I suddenly re- 
ceived a message from Col. Webb Hayes, 
who was a Cornell man, saying: ‘‘ My 
Dear Col. Roosevelt: Cornell won; Har- 
vard third. I should like the loan of a 
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few students to celebrate.’’ So I at once 
told Jack Greenway, who was a Yale-man 
and a football man, that as long as I was 
suffering he should: suffer,’ too, and I 
ordered him to go over'and celebrate with 
Major Hayes. Raises 

Now, this little anecdote has its pleas- 
ant side and its serious side. Its serious 
and good side is, that when the country 
called, the men of the colleges, the men 
who had been through the great institu- 
tions of learning, and who’had had ex- 
ceptional chances given them, rosé to the 
level of the call'and sent more than their 
proportion numerically of men to ‘the 
front. Not only of men with commis- 
sions, but of men who served in the ranks, 
anxious to show what every American 
college student, if he is worthy of his 
name, must be anxiotis to show, and that 
is that all he claims in consequence of 
the education he had is the right to show 
that he is a little better American than 
those who havé not had hischances. He 
claims no superiority except the right to 
show his superiority if he is'doing any 
actual work. The men whom I sent 
over to Major Hayes were men who were 
serving as troopers, and who, excepting 
on that one day, never’ got an ounce of 
favor of any kind or sort.. They were 
men who sought no favor except that of 
serving in the ranks. 

I am glad that so many of the men who 
won honors as athletes here should have 
shown when the country called for them 
that they were able to use in serious work 
those qualities which they had developed 
in the ‘‘ play ’’ of college athletics. Iam 
an immense believer in college athletics. 
I believe that they serve a most useful 
purpose. I care exceedingly little for 
any boy or girl who-does not have a good 
time when the chatice comes. My ex- 
perience is that you can get the most 
work at need out of the man who can 
have a good time when the chance arises, 
but who does not at any time shirk his 
work for pleasure. Not only are college 
athletics good for that reason, but from 
the further fact that important as bodily 
development is, the most important of 
all is the development of that which both 
the body and mind must subserve, and 
that is the development of character. 
That is what counts. It is that multi- 
tude of qualities that we group together 
under the name of character—courage, 
truthfulness, sobriety, resolution of pur- 
pose, and perseverance; an honest disin- 
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terestedness in dealing with your fellows 
and with the State, and a firm belief in 
the ideals of the country to which you 
belong. Those qualities make up char- 
acter, and it is character that counts in- 
finitely more than intellect or bodily 
strength when you come to do the real 
work of the world; that work that is 
really worth the doing. 

There has been a good deal of discus- 
sion recently—I am thankful to say I be- 
lieve it is of a one-sided kind—due to the 
statements of certain gentlemen who have 
amassed large fortunes, to the effect that 
they do not believe in a college education. 
This country could better afford to lose 
every man in it who amassed a large for- 
tune than to lose one-half of its college- 
bred men. We can get on without the 
men of large fortunes, sometimes we 
could get on very well indeed without 
them, but we could not get on in the 
sense of doing the best work possible to 
be done, save for the mer who took the 
chances offered to train themselves so 
that they can do the fine and delicate 
work which must be done if we are to 
raise our civilization above a purely ma- 
terial basis. I am no believer in the 
fact that the essential greatness of the 
country rests upon the number of miles 
of railroads that have been built or the 
number of tons of pig-iron turned out. 
The greatness of the country lies in the 
men it produces. Do not misunderstand 
me; do not think that I mean that the 
college will necessarily produce a great 
man. The greatest men we have ever 
had, the men of the stamp of Lincoln, 
have been men who have been denied the 
advantages of a college training; never- 
theless, by their own lofty character and 
their towering personality, have broken 
through the limitations that kept them 
down and risen to a height such as no 
college man of this generation nor of any 
preceding one has reached in this coun- 
try. But the college man has done much 
in the past for this nation, and will do 
even more in the future, on one condition, 
and that is, that the college man remem- 
bers that he is an American first and a 
college man second. What I mean by 
that is this: If your college training 
teaches you to think that you belong toa 
little select set of people—to what a most 
delightful English writer called a ‘‘ rem- 
nant,’’ a little set, apart from and un- 
sympathetic with the rest of your coun- 
trymenu—then it is an unmitigated curse, 
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and it turns you out useless to your 
country and useless to yourself; but if 
your college education turns you out 
feeling that you are exactly like your 
fellows, save than on you rests a heavier 
load of responsibility than on them, be- 
cause you have had exceptional advan- 
tages; if it makes you realize more keenly 
than ever before your sense of identity 
with them and your sense of duty to the 
State, made up of you and them; if it 
gives you a higher purpose; if it gives 
you keener tools with which to do the 
work that you are set at, and does not 
divert your mind from the fact that you 
are to do that work; if your college edu- 
cation does that for you, it has made you 
immeasurably better citizens than you 
were before; and it rests with yourselves 
primarily, with your instructors also, but 
mainly with yourselves, to show that that 
is what your college education does for 
you. 

There is a certain type of educated men 
in this country for whom we feel a kind 
of pity that is akin not to love, but to 
contempt. You take the educated man 
whose training has merely served to dis- 
associate him from his fellow-men, the 
educated man who has grown to regard it 
as rather the mark of a cultivated man 
not to have enthusiam and not to believe 
over-much in this country, and to be 
doubtful as to our capacity to govern our- 
selves—that type of man is a discredit to 
all college graduates; a curse to himself, 
sometimes mischievous, but more often 
merely a harmless member of the body 
politic. 

There is a group of Americans, which 
I regret to state includes a number of col- 
lege graduates, to whom I always feel like 
giving as a motto these four lines from 
Kipling: 

‘* Ampusa’s crew, so naked, knew 
They dare not face the fire, 
But wept that they had been too small to sin 
To height of their desire.” 


Sometimes, when there is not a great 
crisis on hand, they confine themselves to 
preaching, often in very well-written edi- 
torials in some paper which considers it- 
self the organ of the cultivated class—in 
preaching general disloyalty to Amer- 
ican institutions and American habits of 
thought; in preaching a spirit of impo- 
tence in dealing with the problems that 
arise in American life. They would 
teach an educated man that the proper 
attitude to observe in the great struggles 
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in which we must all engage, if we wish 
to see this country better, is that of sneer- 
ing criticism. The man who does that is, 
at the best, a cumberer of the world’s 
surface. He is not one of those who ever 
will accomplish anything worthy of ac- 
complishment. He pleads distaste for 
corruption as an excuse for not taking 
part in political life. He might as well 
plead distaste for danger for not taking 
partinawar. Wherever there is corrup- 
tion—and there is corruption here and 
there in our political life—it is all the 
more incumbent on every man here, on 
every man of your type throughout the 
country, to work against it; not by stay- 
ing at home and bemoaning its existence, 
but by going down into the hurly-burly of 
the strife; by not being afraid of the sweat 
and the blood, but by striving practically 
to make things better. Nothing was 
ever done that amounted to anything, in 
this country or in any other, by the clois- 
tered critics. The things that are done 
are done by the men who are not afraid to 
go out in the struggle and try to do them, 
not merely to talk about how they ought 
to be done. Woe to you and woe to 
America, if your edncation merely makes 
you shrink from the rough contact with 
practical affairs through which alone you 
can really move to successful achieve- 
ment. Happy will it be for America when 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land the college graduate is trained, not 
only by those above him, but trained by 
himself, to feel that it is equally unmanly 
to blink the facts that are unpleasant in 
American life, and to shrink from trying 
to make them better. A foolish pessi- 
mism is the only thing that is worse than 
a foolish optimism. You want to culti- 
vate the habit of looking facts straight in 
the face. If such and such a feature of 
our public life is ‘bad, face it. Say so. 
You will not make it good, you will not 
improve it except by realizing that there 
is something to improve; but do not al- 
low the fact that it is bad to be an excuse 
either for sneering at the general scheme 
of our government or of shrinking your 
own duty and not trying to make things 
better. 

I earnestly hope that each man of you 
who leaves this college will leave it real- 
izing that, important though refinement 
is, important though culture is, important 
though cultivation of every sort is, more 
important than all is the development of 
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those qualities that make a man a man, 
able to hold his own in a world of men. 
If your country ever calls for you, I 
should be ashamed indeed of any one of 
you who, without admirable cause, feared 
to go to war. I should be ashamed in- 
deed of any one of you who belonged to 
that class of weaklings who believe that 
the millennium has come, and that a na- 
tion need not stand up in the face of other 
nations, if the necessity arises, and hold 
its own with the armed hand. But more 
than that, where the chance is one of 
your being called to war there are a thou- 
sand chances that you will be called upon 
to perform the arduous duties of peace; 
that you will have to lead a strenuous life 
of peace; that you will have to work for 
yourselves and for those near to you, and 
that you will have to work for your fel- 
lows in the country at large. No college 
man has any excuse if he fails to do his 
whole duty to the State. He owes it to 
the State, he owes it to himself, he owes 
it to the commonwealth asa whole. He 
owes it to spend his effort, to spend his 
time and employ his loftiest purpose in 
trving to raise up a little the standard of 
citizenship throughout the State and 
throughout the nation. 

I did not intend when I came here to 
preach toyou. When I meeta body like 
this, the temptation is to discuss athletics 
of the past and present. I appreciate the 
good side of all sports; I keenly enjoy 
them myself, but when I see before me an 
audience of young men and women who 
are just going out into the world; when I 
see before me a group who, taken to- 
gether with other groups of the kind 
throughout this country, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, has in its hands so 
much of the future of the coming years 
for this country, I do feel like saying a 
word or two of sober exhortation to you. 
I do hope that you will realize the weight, 
of the responsibility that rests upon you. 

Remember to keep before you the fact 
that you are not to lead lives of ease if 
you are to be worthy of living. I would 
not preach to you of the advantages of a 
life of ease, for there are no advantages 
in a life of ease unless you employ it in 
some kind of work also. I would preach 
to you the gospel of work, of work in 
your own offices, of work as merchants, 
manufacturers, lawyers, doctors, engi- 
neers, in whatever occupation you may 
choose; work in literature, in art or in 





the virile virtues, the development of 


science, if your tastes lead you toward 
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any of the three. And the gospel of 
work for the State I would preach to each 
and all of you, whether you be a scientific 
man, or whether you be a merchant or 
manufacturer, whatever you may be; the 
fact that beside your own private work, 
beside the work: for yourself and your 
family, you must do work for the com- 
munity at large, if this country is ever to 
take its proper place among the nations; 
and that in that work you must strive 
for two ends, you must strive to be both 
moral and efficient. Of all things that 
you must not do, you must not deify mere 
success without regard to whether the 
success is obtained by base means or not; 
but on the other hand, you must not be 
led into the terrible position of being 
content with that cloistered virtue which 
seeks no result in practical achievement. 


OF ONE FLESH. 








BY BOLTON HALL. 





E was a rough sort of Western fellow 
that sat beside me at the steamship 
table, and he would eat with his knife. 
Now I am a sensitive sort of man, and 
that annoyed me greatly. Therefore, 
during dinner, I looked back at him, and 
politely passed him forks till his plate 
looked like a sample tray. We did not 
speak, but I could see that he felt antag- 
onistic. He did not seem to make any 
attempt at amendment. Perhaps that 
was obstinacy or hateful pride. 
One day it was very stormy ; and, as 
I went to the cabin hatch to get a breath 
of air, I found him standing at the door. 
The sea was dark and gloomy, and the 
chill wind blowing out of a dull sky kept 
up a monotonous roll of sea. I turned 
and looked at his face. It was sad, and 
drawn with care. Iam not an ill-natured 
man, so I said cheerfully, ‘‘ It’s rather 
gloomy, is’nt it?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said he 
sadly,—‘‘ yes, it looks very dark to me. 
When I came out three months ago, it 
all looked very bright. I'll tell you,’’ 
said he. ‘‘I’m not an old man, but I 
have done pretty well and made my pile; 
and, after her poor mother died, I came 
out here with my little girl to show her 
the world and to let her enjoy our 
money. She was just eighteen and you 
never saw such a— We went to Rome 
and’’—He stopped a minute, and I 
looked out over the sea. ‘‘I’m coming 
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home with her. She took the fever,—she 
took the fever in Rome; and’’— 

He turned suddenly and stumbled 
down the companion stair. 

I felt lonely now myself, for I knew 
that it was the soul of a man that had 
looked out upon the restless sea with me. 
How blind I was that I had not seen till 
then! It was my brother who sat beside 
me at dinner, very silent, and eating with 
his knife. I passed him no more forks. 
One does not mind the little failings of 
one’s friends. 


-— 
>_> 
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BY HUGO MUNSTERBERG. 





REACHED at the end of my school- 
time, as a pupil of average standing, 
the scholarly level of an average college 
graduate in this country, says Professor 
Hugo Miinsterberg in the May Adaniic. 
I was then eighteen years of age; the 
average bachelor of arts is at least three 
years older. How did that difference 
come about? The natural explanation 
of the case is that we poor boys were 
overburdened, systematically tortured by 
a cruel system of overwork, which ab- 
sorbed all our energies for the one goal, 
the passing of the examination. I do 
not dare to contradict. But the one 
thing I may claim in favor of this scheme 
of overloading is the wonderful skill with 
which the school administration was able 
to hide these evident facts so fully from 
our eyes that neither I nor my classmates, 
nor our parents, nor our teachers them- 
selves ever perceived the slightest trace 
of them. ‘The facts were so shamelessly 
concealed from us that we poor deceived 
boys thought those ten years long that 
the work was a pleasure, that we had 
leisure for everything, and that we were 
through all our school-time as happy asa 
fish in water. 

I think that I spent, during all those 
ten years, about three hours a day in the 
fresh air, walking and playing, swimming 
and skating; yet I found time from my 
ninth year to practice the violoncello one 
hour every day, and the novels which I 
wrote may have lacked everything else, 
but they never lacked length. Besides 
such private schemes to fill our vacant 
time, we ccOperated for that purpose in 
clubs, from the lowest class to the high- 
est; at ten years we played instructive 
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games, at twelve years we read. classical 
dramas with divided réles, at fifteen we 
read papers on art and literature, and at 
seventeen we had a regular debating club. 
And all the time, at every stage, private 
theatricals and excursions into the coun- 
try, and dancing lessons, and horseback 
riding, and coéilucation; for the poor 
overburdened girls helped us to bear the 
load by suffering in common. 

I know it would be wrong to explain 
our being three years ahead of a New 
England boy merely from the scholarly 
preparation of our teachers. A second 
factor, which is hardly less important, 
stands clear before my mind too; the help 
which the school found in our homes. I 
do not mean that we were helped in our 
work, but the teachers were silently helped 
by the spirit which prevailed in our homes 
with regard to the school work. The 
school had the right of way; our parents 
reinforced our belief in fhe work and our 
respect for the teachers; a reprimand in 
the school was a shadow on our home 
life; a word of praise in the school was a 
ray of sunshine for the household. The 
excellent school-books, the wise plans for 
the upbuilding of the ten years’ course, 
the hygienic care, the external stimula- 
tions, have all, of course, helped toward 
the results; and yet I am convinced that 
their effect was entirely secondary com- 
pared with these two features, the schol- 
arly enthusiasm of our teachers and the 
respect for the school on the part of our 
parents.— Adlantic Monthly. 





LETTER WRITING. 





ELIZABETH ALLEN, a New Haven 
teacher, in an article in the American 
Primary Teacher, gives several valuable 
suggestions on ‘‘ Letter Writing.’’ Miss 
Allen treats the subject from the ethical 
standpoint and argues that friendship let- 
ters are often the greatest blessings in a 
home. She instances the letters which 
John Robinson writes to his parents in 
Ian MacLaren’s ‘‘ Days of Auld Lang 
Syne’”’ as strengthening the home ties 
and being the source of much kindly 
curiosity and interest in the little village 
of Drumtochty. 

‘‘Among the children in one room,”’ 
says Miss Allen, ‘‘ was a boy who seemed 
unambitious and shiftless. One day the 
teacher asked her pupils to write her a 
letter telling her anything they wished. 
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This poor fellow, who had not passed in 
his studies, handed in the following: 

‘* * Dear teacher—I am getting old and 
I don’t know nothing. I’m the worst 
reader in the room. Will you learn me 
to read? MaylI take a book home to- 
night ?’ 

‘** That teacher learned that there were 
some of her children whom she did not 
know as thoroughly as she thought. 
Another teacher writes a little letter on 
the board at the beginning of the Janu- 
ary term. It endssomething like this: 

‘** To-day begins a new term. Have 
you made a good resolution for this term? 
If not, do you not think that nowis a 
good time?’ 

‘* Among the devices given is that of 
having the children in one room write to 
those in another room, or even to the 
teacher in the next higher grade. Let 
them write letters about the author of 
whom they have been studying. If the 
children in another room have been writ- 
ing letters to their author the letters may 
be exchanged. 

‘Seize upon opportunities for writing 
certain kinds of letters. For instance: 
One of the children met with a loss or an 
accident. This is the day for teaching 
your ‘letter of condolence.’ The children 
will remember that letter, and it will 
mean more to them for your having 
taught it that day. There need never be 
lack of interest from lack of variety in 
this subject. 

**T will tell you of one other device 
which I have seen tried recently. The 
supervising principal of our district wrote 
this letter on the blackboard to the two 
upper classes in one of her schools:— 

abs School, New Haven, Ct. 
*** October 5, 1898. 

‘* Dear Pupils of Rooms 11 and 12:— 

*** How would you like to see a letter 
from me occasionally on your black- 
board? I often have things in my mind: 
to say to you, but. I find no opportunity 
to say them. 

‘*** Perhaps we can talk to each other 
this way. 

“““Tf you like the plan, write me a 
note and tell me so. 

*** Yours sincerely, 


cee > 








“‘T was in that room next morning and 
watched the children as they read that 
letter. My only thought was, ‘I wish 
Miss W. were here.’ She certainly 
would have been thankful for the 
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thought which prompted her to write 
that letter. It was my privilege after- 
ward to see some of the answers. Here 
is one of them: 

*** Dear Miss W.— 

‘**T thank you for writing that letter 
to us. -It shows that you take an inter- 
est in us. I like your plan very much.’ 

‘** That second sentence, ‘ It shows that 
you take an interest in us,’ holds the 
key of the door through which helpful- 
ness must pass if we would further that 
growth which is essential to the child.’’ 
—Connecticut School Journal. 
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TWO TEACHERS. 








BY ELMER E. BEAMS. 





T has been well said, that one’s powers 
for any kind of work may be im- 
proved, but at the same time it is well to 
have a natural aptness to begin with. 
Let us take the following as an illustra- 
tion: ‘‘It was remarked of a blacksmith 
in a small village that the boys and girls 
liked to see him at work, and they gath- 
ered around his anvil while he explained 
and exemplified the process of welding. 
The teacher of the school suddenly left, 
and the trustees called on the blacksmith, 
to his great surprise, and asked him to 
take the vacant place. He did so, and 
made a great success of it. He was then 
thirty-five years old, and had been to 
school but little, but he made so good a 
use of his time that many other places 
sought for his services. Now let us look 
on the other side. In a small village 
there was a teacher who held a third- 
grade certificate, which was given by the 
county superintendent with but little ex- 
amination. He taught three years, took 
no educational paper, attended no insti- 
tutes, owned no books on education, cre- 
ated no interest, and when the district 
decided to hire another man, was quite 
put out and concluded there was ‘‘no en- 
couragement for a man to be a teacher.’’ 
Now, this last man is only a type of 
thousands who simply ‘‘ keep school’’ 
and do that very poorly. And we have 
another class who are constantly wanting 
better places, and yet are doing nothing 
worthy of them. They are ‘“ keeping 
school’’ well enough where they are, but 
are doing nothing to prepare themselves 
for a higher and more responsible place, 
but they want the place all the same. 
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For the benefit of such and others let me 
say that every teacher should procure as 
helps several first-class educational jour- 
nals and books on methods and school 
management. The teacher cannot well 
have too many suggestive aids.—/Vews. 
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UNCLE AMOS BROWN. 








BY SOLON CHASE. 





NCLE Amos Brown is 80. He looks 

like a man of 60. He lives on the 
farm his grandfather cleared. His 80 
years bear lightly on his shoulders, and 
when he was told that he looked like a 
boy he said he expected to slide into a 
hundred without growing older. He has 
been well to do, as men are reckoned in 
the region round Brown’s Corner. He 
inherited the accumulations of his father 
and grandfather. In the dark days of 
the civil war he had an abiding faith in 
United States money and United States 
bonds, and made investments that proved 
profitable. He is known as “ Uncle 
Amos’’ by all the country side ; his own 
grandchildren call him ‘‘ Uncle Amos.”’ 

His wife (‘‘ Aunt Amos’’) died many 
years ago, and his three sons built homes 
of their own in distant states. A French- 
man and his wife do the farm work and 
the housework, Uncle Amos being quite 
happy and content in his declining years. 
The house built by his grandfather was 
burned a few years ago, and has been re- 
placed by a modern structure. In his 
active middle life, Uncle Amos was a 
shrewd financier. He bought on a con- 
tracted basis, and sold on an inflated 
basis. At the age of 60 he found himself 
with a competence, not large, but he had 
no desire to add to it. 

When Uncle Amos stopped making 
money he was called childish and eccen- 
tric. For instance, twenty years ago he 
sold six cows to a neighbor at $50 a 
head, and took a mortgage on his neigh- 
bor’s farm to secure payment. The 
neighbor paid the interest on the mort- 
gage until cows went down to $25 a 
head, but had not paid a dollar on the 
principal. Uncle Amos told his neighbor 


that if he would bring back six good 
cows he would cancel the mortgage, 
which his neighbor was very glad to do. 
This transaction was so much out of the 
course of the common run of things at 
Brown’s Corner that it created a stir, and 
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some of the thrifty housewives said that 
James (Uncle Amos’ oldest son, who was 
reputed to be a wealthy man in the West) 
ought to be notified that Uncle Amos 
was fooling away his property, and would 
not take what was hisdue. Uncle Amos 
said he got back six better cows than he 
let go and interest on the money, and he 
could not see that there was anything 
more due him. But when Uncle Amos 
proposed to pay taxes on government 
bonds, which are exempt from taxation 
by law, Deacon Jones said that a man 
who would pay more taxes than the law 
called for ought to have a guardian. 

Uncle Amos has a block of $10,000 of 
government bonds that came to him 
cheap, and he proposed to the selectmen 
to tax on $5000 on account of his United 
States bonds, Where there are so many 
tax dodgers it often happens that the 
smallest taxpayers are the heaviest tax- 
payers, according to their means, and it 
is no wonder that a man who proposes to 
pay more taxes than the law calls for is 
looked upon like a white blackbird in a 
flock of crows. 

When James came down East to visit 
his father, Jones told him how Uncle 
Amos was fooling away his money. James 
said he was trying to fix his affairs so 
that he could do just as his father was 
doing. The verdict of the neighbors at 
Brown’s Corner was that ‘‘ James was 
just as big a fool as his father.’’ 

Uncle Amos at 80 is fleet of foot, sharp 
of wit and quick of heart, and a flock of 
children always follow in his wake; but 
Uncle Amos’ best apples and all the 
small fruits that grow on the farm are 
none too good for the children, and the 
kids are all the time on the watch to do 
something that will please Uncle Amos. 
The little girls brought him the first 
May-flowers, and the boys dug worms be- 
fore the ground shut up in the fall, so 
as to have bait handy to catch Uncle 
Amos the first trout when the ice went 
out. The wise ones at Brown’s Corner 
said that Uncle Amos’ familiarity with 
the children only showed that he had be- 
come old and childish. He tells the 
children stories and teaches ’em the mul- 
tiplication table. The little kids are 


as eager to learn the multiplication table. 


as small boys are eager to learn to skate, 
when they see the bigger boys move off 
on skates like birds on the wing. The 
children are as kind to each other as they 
are to Uncle Amos, and they know that 
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Santa Claus is sure to come every year, 
so long as Uncle Amos is alive. 

Uncle Amos was a money maker in a 
small way until he was 60 years old. 
His investments proved lucky, and at 60 
he found himself possessed of a fixed in- 
come of about $1000 a year, beside the 
income of his farm, which was rot very 
much, after paying the Frenchman and 
wife for their services. 

When Uncle Amos took a new depart- 
ure, stopped making money and spent his 
income in charity where it would do the 
most good, some thought he was not in 
his right mind, but there were others 
who saw that Uncle Amos was doing his 
Lord’s work. He helped the poor and 
needy, the sick and feeble; he helped 
those who were trying to help them- 
selves; he did not help the idle and the 
lazy. He bestowed his charity in small 
sums where it was unasked. If he is los- 
ing his mind, he knows where to put his 
money where it will do the most good. 

Uncle Amos says the past 20 years of 
his life have been so free from perplexing 
care that he can’t realize where the time 
has gone, and he feels as young in body 
and mind as he did 20 years ago, and his 
only regret is that he did not begin to 
spend his income sooner. 

Deacon Jones said if Uncle Amos was 
going to give away his money he ought 
to pay the whole of the minister’s salary, 
but Uncle Amos was so old and childish 
he did not see it in that light. He paid 
liberally for the support of preaching and 
run the Sunday-school; bought new 
books for the Sunday-school library and 
pictures for the Sunday-school room. 
The flowers that the children bring in 
and the pictures on the walls make the 
Sunday-school room a bower of beauty. 
The pictures blend in harmony with the 
flowers, and are mostly object lessons of 
happy children. ; 

In one picture there is a group of chil- 
dren around a tree loaded with apples, " 
but the ‘‘ heft’’ of the apples bends the 
limbs down within easy reach of the little 
hands. Uncle Amos says the lesson of 
the apple tree is that the good things of 
this earth are within easy reach of chil- 
dren, and the abundance of fruit on the 
tree is to show that there are enough 
good things for everybody. There are 
pictures of farm scenes. One is of a 
small boy driving a load of hay into a 
barn, which Uncle Amos says is an ob- 
ject lesson of how a small boy can make 
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himself useful and manage a pair of 
horses if the horses have been treated 
kindly.. There is a picture of a bare- 
legged boy wading in a stony brook with 
fish -pole and a little girl standing on the 
shore with basket in hand to bag the fish ; 
also pictures of children at play. 

Uncle Amos’ Sunday-school has no 
text books, and is made up mostly of 
talk and some singing, and the boys and 
girls do the most talking. Some of the 
mothers think Uncle Amos’ Sunday- 
school is not serious-minded enough, but 
the children cry to go—and they do go. 
Uncle Amos sets the boys and girls to 
thinking—trains their minds to the useful 
and the beautiful, and they enjoy it as 
they do their play. 

People come from the countryside—so 
many that they cannot all get into the 
Sunday-school. Uncle Amos _ passes 
round the hat and takes up a contribu- 
tion, and those on the outside who cannot 
get into the Sunday-school room put into 
the hat with the rest. 

Deacon Jones says that money ought 
to go to pay the minister’s salary, but 
Uncle Amos used the money to buy more 
books and pictures, and had enough left 
of contributions to take the Sunday- 
school on an excursion to the salt water. 
A special car was reserved for the Sun- 
day-school, and the children filled it. 
The car was decorated with evergreens, 
and the words ‘‘Uncle Amos’ Sunday- 
school’’ were worked into the green. 

It was the first 1ide on the cars for 
some of the youngest ones. They said 
the rapid motion of the cars was like 
sliding down hill on thecrust. A little 
girl asked: ‘‘Who steers the sled ?’’ 
Uncle Amos told ’em the man on the en- 
gine steers the sled. Before the train 
reached the Union station in Portland, 
Uncle Amos had a few words with the 
conductor, and when the train came to a 
standstill the engineer walked into the 
car. ‘‘ Here’s the man that steers the 
sled,’’ said Uncle Amos. The engineer 
said he was glad to take them down to 
the city, and would be on hand to “‘ steer 
the sled ’’ to take them home. 

Two electric cars took the party across 
the city to Custom House wharf. On 
the trip across the city they looked at the 
great stores and tall houses and asked, 
“‘Where are the barns to go with so 
many houses?’’ Uncle Amos explained 
that the people who live in the cities do 
not raise cattle and corn, and do not need 
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barns. The salt water ships in the har- 
bor and at the wharves, and steamers 
ploughing through the bay, were new ob- 
ject lessons to many of the children, 
which they did not fail to take in. 

Uncle Amos had provided beforehand 
for a dinner on Peake’s Island. After 
the dinner they took in the sights of the 
island. The larger ones watched the 
small ones, and attended to all their 
wants, and all looked to Uncle Amos as 
a guide and care-taker. Uncle Amos’ 
Sunday-school was a quite distinguished 
party, and was the centre of attraction 
for the day. 

The manager of the theatre gave the 
party from Brown’s Corner free tickets 
to the entertainment, and wanted to hire 
Uncle Amos to run the Sunday-school in 
the theatre on Sundays, but, Uncle Amos 
said he was not in the show business. 

At Union station, before the train left 
on the return trip, the man who “steers 
the sled’’ on the railroad went through 
the car with his face all aglow with smiles. 
He could not help it in the midst of such 
a flock of chattering, laughing children. 

In the sweet by-and-by, if there is a 
downy couch alongside of St. Peter’s 
chair, I guess Uncle Amos will get there. 
— Boston Herald. 
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BOOKS AND A BOY. 





KATHARINE F. REIGHARD. 


HE who knows best how to bring up 
children is usually one who has never 
had a child; and by the same reasoning, 
the only person who could plan out a 
course of reading for a child is one who 
has never tried it. Seriously speak- 
ing, before I had any children I had 
given not a little consideration as to what 
books I thought best fitted for young peo- 
ple, and how they should be trained in 
the appreciation of good literature. 
Looking forward with eager anticipa- 
tion to the growth and mental develop- 
ment of my oldest boy, I prematurely 
began my experiment. I made many 
mistakes in giving to the child books 
and stories that his liking and mental 
development were not quite ready for. It 
was dear old Samuel Johnson who said, 
‘While you are hesitating which book 
your boy shall read, and balancing the 
merits of the two books, another boy will 
have read them both.”’ 
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I showed a lamentable ignorance of the 
child’s mind.. The mind is not, like the 
child’s clothes, accurately measured and 
enlarged with the child's growth at a 
given time; it shows at certain periods 
definite limits of expression, and it never 
reveals its power for taking in impres- 
sions. Right here I realized the secret 
of my failure. I had sought to prescribe 
and impose certain stories and books from 
without, not realizing the child’s own 
characteristics, and that what is truly ac- 
quired comes only from a response to an 
inward impulse. ‘‘ Children,’’ wrote Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘‘derive impulses of a pow- 
erful and important kind from hearing 
things that they cannot entirely compre- 
hend. It is a mistake to write down to 
their understanding.’’ 

The boy’s love for fairy, myth, and 
folk-lore stories was very early shown, 
and proved a source of untold delight to 
him. This preference naturally began at 
the close of Mother Goose and nonsense- 
rhyme period, and reached its climax at 
the age of eight, and even now at eleven 
years he listens with much interest when 
a story of that nature is read to the 
younger children. During the folk-lore 


phase, which lasted from three to five 


years, the ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland”’ 
books, Anderson’s and Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book,’’ 
the ‘‘Arabian Nights,’’ Kingsley’s 
‘* Water-Babies,’’ stories ‘from Homer 
and Virgil, and all of the Andrew Lang 
colored Fairy Books, were devoured with 
avidity. The folk-lore stories of Japan, 
China, and Norway, the Uncle Remus 
stories and the Kipling Jungle Books 
were read with the same eagerness. 

The period of living in a world peo- 
pled with giants, dwarfs, fairies, gods, 
and heroes endowed with powers for 
good and bad lasted longer than I 
thought it possible. Of this I was 
heartily glad, not only because the read- 
ing about them was a great pleasure to 
the child, but on acconnt of the direct in- 
fluence upon the teaching and develop- 
ing of arather imaginative mind. The 
stories of Ulysses, Perseus, Ajneas, Sieg- 
fried, Arthur, and Parsifal were not idle 
tales to him. They were rich and full of 


the facts of life in the language of the. 


imagination, which was as intelligible to 
him as to older people. It did not take 
me long to get rid of my preconceived 
idea that books for children must be 
childish in tone and expression, and I 
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came to realize that a child takes pleas- 
ure all the more in reading books that 
are not about children. The Arabian 
Nights tales, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver's 
Travels, and Don Quixote were writtes 
for older people, but because children 
love and enjoy them they have come te 
be classed among children’s books. A 
child appreciates thoroughly the whimsi- 
calities of the grown-up people in the 
stories far more readily than the made-to- 
order child in the commonplace child’s 
story. 

In a letter of Lowell’s written in 1845, 
he said: ‘‘I suppose that very few men 
who are bred scholars ever think of such 
a thing as a course of reading after their 
freshman year in college. Their situar 
tion throws books constantly in their 
way, and they select by a kind of instinct 
the food which will suit their mental di+ 
gestion, acquiring knowledge insensibly 
as the earth gathers soil. This was 
wholly the case with myself. There is 
hardly any branch of knowledge in mar 
I have not read something, and I have 
read a great many out-of-the-way books, 
yet there are many which almost every 
one reads that I have never opened.” 
By this method Lowell shows practically 
how English literature is best learned. 

Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, says: ‘‘ Keep 
your views of men and things extensive, 
and depend upon it that a mixed knowl- 
edge is not a superficial one; as far as it 
goes, the views that it gives are true; but 
he who has read deeply one class of writ- 
ers alone gets views which are almost 
sure to be perverted, and which are not 
only narrow but false. Adjust your pro- 
posed amount of reading to your time 
and inclination. This is perfectly free te 
any man; but, whether the amount is large 
or small, let it be varied. If I have a 
confident opinion on any one point con- 
nected with the improv ement of the 
human mind, it is on this.’ 

Charles Lamb, in speaking of Bridget 
Elia’s happily neglected education, said: 
‘* She was tumbled, by accident or design, 
into a spacious closet of good old English 
books, without much selection or prohibi- 
tion, and browsed af will upon that fair 
and wholesome pasturage. Had I twenty 
girls, they should be brought up in this 
fashion.’’ 

I remember how the omnivorous 
Macaulay gulped down everything within 
his reach, good, bad, and mediocre; and 
how Charles Sumner, the indifferent 
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scholar, found a system all his own of 
all-devouring reading by which he laid 
up rich stores which no university or any 
course of reading could have taught him 
to acquire and hold in easy mastery. 
Armed with these examples, I turned 
aside from my theories of how and what 
my boy should read, and with only a 
word here and there, the child, with free 
access to a library, took his own route, 
choosing his own books in this wise. 

The interest in fairy and folk-lore 
stories led him to enjoy Hiawatha, and 
from this he plunged into Cooper’s 
novels, and read them at the rate of two 
or three a week. The pleasure of revel- 
ing in the lives of the trappers and scouts 
carried him into the early colonial 
stories, among which were Charles 
Coffin’s ‘‘ Old Times in the Colonies and 
the French and Indian Wars,’’ and, as 
was inevitable, there followed an interest 
in the Revolution, with a series of stories 
upon that epoch. 

At this point he took a new line, sug. 
gested perhaps by re-reading the Tales 
from Homer and Virgil, and entered upon 
Charlotte Yonge’s Histories of Rome and 
Greece, and Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays of An- 
cient Rome.’’ After this little outing he 
returned to his old love, Cooper, and the 
Indian became to him his boyish ideal. 
His play was was always characterized 
by war-whoops, scalping, hunting, and 
the like. Showing by his questions that 
he sought more knowledge about the In- 
dian, I suggested Parkman’s ‘‘ La Salle’ 
and ‘‘ The Conspiracy of Pontiac,’’ and 
within a week he had devoured both of 
those fascinating books. 

This rapid and continuous reading for 
so young achild made me fear that his 
mind would have no concentrating 
power, so as an experiment, I offered him 
a reward if he would learn ‘‘ Hiawatha’s 
Childhood’’ by heart. At different times, 
which would be equivalent perhaps ‘to 
three hours, he learned it all, and even 
more. He has no liking for poetry of 
any kind, and although beautiful poems 
have been conscientiously read to him, he 
fretted and objected to listen; so I con- 
cluded that perhaps this lack of appreci- 
ciation was due to the fact that the child 
is somewhat tone-deaf, and consequently 
rhythm and rhyme do not give any pleas- 
ure to him. 

After hearing a little account of the 
siege of Leyden, he was interested 
enough to read parts of Motley’s ‘‘ Dutch 
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Republic,’’ and a little later stories from 
the Nibelungenlied gave him delight ina 
history of Germany. 

During this last vear he has been com- 
pletely absorbed by the age of chivalry, 
started there by the ‘‘ Tales of King 
Arthur.’’ This flame has been fanned 
by a number of stories of G. A. Henty on 
that period. In his play now he and his 
friends personate King Arthur and his 
knights and Ivanhoe, and his leisure 
time, when not reading, is spent in whit- 
tling out javelins, swords, and shields 
from sticks and boards. 

The fifty or more books that Henty has 
written have such an attraction for him 
that he is now absorbing them with much 
partiality. 

What I have learned from the child’s 
own choice of books is that his judgment 
so far has been better than mine; that his 
interest has naturally gone through the 
different phases from fairy tales and 
myths to the early stages of civilization, 
through which, as history and the mod- 
ern psychologists have told us, the 
human mind passes. 

I have begun to realize what an appe- 
tite for reading a child may have, that 
his understanding is quick and his con- 
ceptive faculty ravenous for facts and 
pictures, and that he has no philosophical 
checks to make him read slowly, as we 
older folks have. 

Harriet Martineau, with her wise 
counsel to the anxious mother, is balm to 
my soul when she tells us we must not 
‘*be annoyed at the excess of the incon- 
venient propensity [for much rapid read- 
ing], nor proud of any child who has it. 
It is no sign yet of a superiority of intel- 
lect, much less of that wisdom which in 
adults is commonly supposed to arise 
frora large book-knowledge. It is simply 
an appetite for that provision of ideas and 
images which should, at this season, be 
laid in for the exercise of the higher fac- 
ulties which have yet to come into use. . . 
The parents’ main business during this 
process is to look to the quality of the 
books read; I mean, merely to see that 
the child has the freest access to those of 
the best quality. . . . The child’s own 
mind is a truer judge in this case than 
the parents’ supposition. Let but noble 
books be on the shelf, and the child will 
get nothing but good.’’ 

It is not unfair to refer to the examples 
of Macaulay, Sumner, Charles Lamb, and 
Lowell as examples of the right spirit in 
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which miscellaneous reading may be-car- 
ried on. They were all guilty of that 
desultory reading which seems to be the 
dread of so many parents and the despair 
of so many librarians. Very few people 
read for some special end; why should we 
insist upon our children doing it? The 
question for mothers is, How shall our 
children get on speaking terms with good 
books ? how shall they catch the enthu- 
siasm and passion for reading good liter- 
ature? and how to make reading a de- 
light for them and not a drudgery ?— 
Outlook. 


STORY OF THE STARS. 





HE brilliant star which may now be 

seen after 9 o’clock, nearly overhead, 
facing the south, is Arcturus, the Bear- 
Warden, usually accounted the brighest 
star in the northern hemisphere. Arctu- 
rus can always be identified readily from 
its position on a continuation of the 
curve of the handle of the Great Dipper. 
Following this curve still farther we 
strike, about midway between Arcturus 
and the horizon, Spica, the Wheat-Ear, 
the principal star in Virgo. Spica is a 
little west of south. Still farther west 
and at about the same altitude is Regulus, 
in the constellation Leo—the jewel in the 
handle of the Sickle, which forms the 
Lion’s bushy head and shoulders. 

These stars are all of the first magni- 
tude. Four others of this order of bril- 
liancy are now above the horizon at 9 
o’clock — Vega, or Alpha Lyre, one of 
the two rivals of Arcturus in splendor, in 
mid-heavens between east and north-east; 
Altair, in the Eagle, which has just risen 
a little north of east; Pollux, the more 
southerly of the Twins, now about set- 
ting in the northwest, and Capella, the 
She-Goat, in the constellation Auriga, 
too near the horizon to be visible, be- 
tween north and northwest. 

The very brilliant star which now 
adorns the western evening sky, situated 
near the Twins and setting at about 10 
o’clock, is the planet Venus, now shining 
with its greatest brilliancy. In the south- 
east, about five degrees above Antares, is 


Jupiter, also now shining with its great-. 


est brilliancy, and no mean rival of the 
splendid Vesper. Saturn is also now 
above the horizon, two hours’ east of 
Jupiter, but now too low to be seen well. 

The planets Venus and Jupiter and 
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the stars Regulus, Spica and Antares en- 
able us to locate readily the ‘‘ ecliptic’’— 
the path of the sun and approximately 
that of the planets. This great circle of 
the heavens, one-half of which is always 
above the horizon, runs through the 
midst of the zodiacal constellations. 
Those which we may now see above the 
horizon, named in order from west to 
east, are Gemini (the Twins), Cancer, 
Leo, Virgo, Libra and Scorpio. 

These zodiacal constellations are par- 
ticularly interesting for the reason that 
they represent the earliest device of our 
very remote ancestors for making the 
heavens a great timekeeper by means of 
which toregulate their ‘‘works and days.”’ 
It is in this sense that the heavenly bodies 
served primeval man for ‘‘ signs and for 
seasons.’’ ‘The fact that the great sphere 
of the heavens has an apparent annual, 
as well as diurnal revolution, and that 
the difierent seasons of the year are 
marked by difierent stars, or groups of 
stars— that, for example, in the spring 
certain stars rise with the sun; that is, 
are seen just above the eastern horizon 
before the dawn causes them to pale from 
view, and that certain other stars thus 
rise in the autumn—must have been ob- 
served at a period long before that which 
can be assigned to the origin of astron- 
omy, to the study of the heavens by 
special observers. 

The zodiac was the outcome of this 
necessity of continual star- gazing for the 
practical purposes of daily life. As it has 
come down to us, it forms a broad band 
in the heavens, sixteen or eighteen de- 
grees in breadth, along the centre of 
which runs the sun’s path. The divis- 
ion of this band—the highway of the 
sun, moon and planets—into twelve 
equal parts, or ‘‘signs,’’ was evidently 
suggested by the movement of the moon, 
there being twelve complete lunations 
during the year. Each sign corresponds,,. 
therefore, practically to one lunar month 
and more exactly to a calendar month of 
the tropical year. The sun in its annual 
round of the heavens passes through one 
sign every month. 

The name zodiac given to this belt of 
constellations ts of Greek origin, and sig- 
nifies ‘‘animal (girdle),’’ the latter part 
of the name having been dropped. But 
while the name is Greek, there is ample 
evidence that the zodiac itself was bor- 
rowed by the Greek astronomers from the 
Chaldeans. Assyrian cylinders and in- 
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scriptions indicate for the existing names 
and order of its ‘‘sigus’’ an antiquity of 
at least 4000 years. Centuries before 
Sardanapalus reigned at Nineveh, ac- 
cording to Lenormant, the eighth month 
was known as the ‘‘ month of the star of 
the Scorpion,’’ the tenth belonged to the 
‘t star of the Goat,’’ and the twelfth to the 
ft star of the Fish of Hea.”’ 

.: The origin of the names of the signs is 
in a few cases quite obvious, but in most 
eases it is not easy to assign a satisfactory 
reason for the selection of the name. The 
original ‘‘Twins’’ were quite probably 
simply the two bright stars now known 
as Castor and Pollux; the configuration 
of. the stars of Leo, the Lion, may have 
suggested this name for the constellation, 
and the name of the Scorpion was almost 
certainly due to the suggestive grouping 
of the stars of this brilliant region of the 
heavens. The remaining constellations 
are not so easily disposed of. Numerous 
explanations have been suggested for the 
most of them, as that the Ram (Aries) 
was so named because as a constellation 
he leads the celestial flock. 
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IDEALS FOR TEACHERS. 





‘AT’ the convocation of the University 
of Chicago, Bishop Spalding of Pe- 


oria, Ill., delivered an inspiring address 
en “The University and the Teacher,’’ 
the theme of which was the formation of 
eharacter. He -began the address with 
the following words from Geethe: ‘‘ The 
ehief-concern of every man is not, as it 
should be, the formation of his character. 
The most wish merely to find a recipe for 
eomfort, or a way to acquire riches and 
whatever else they aim at.’’ 

We give a part of this thoughtful ad- 
dress, which may be read with profit 
again and again. He says: 

_ '* There is doubtless a science and an 
art of education, and consequently there 
are principles and methods of which the 
teacher must make use if he is to do good 
work. Is it not plain that history or lit- 
erature or geography or mathematics 
may be rightly or wrongly taught? Is 
it not necessary that the method of teach- 
ing be adapted to the subject as well as 
to the mental conditions of the pupil? 
Now, this is pedagogy— it is little more 
than "good sense applied to the purposes 
of education. The object is to control 
the individual experience by general ex- 
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perience. It is certainly most important 
that the teacher should live and act in 
the light which the history of education 
throws on his work. 

‘* Nevertheless, it is a fundamental 
error to suppose that the principles, rules, 
and methods of pedagogy are the chief 
requirements in education. Neither a 
fund of accurate and pertinent informa- 
tion nor the most approved methods can 
supply the essentfal and indispensable 
pedagogical requisite—the awakened 
mind, the loving heart, the quick and 
comprehensive view, to which as to the 
eye of a skilful general or physician the 
exigencies of each moment and situation 
are revealed. The true teacher is at 
once a leader, an inquirer, and a healer. 
He is neither a slave of methods nor a 
victim of whims and hobbies. He knows 
that rules are but means, and he does not 
enforce them as though they were ends. 
He is not a machine, but a living soul, 
obedient to the light of a cultivated intel- 
ligence, and to the impulses of a generous 
heart. His task is as difficult as it is im- 
portant, as full of trials and hardships for 
himself as it is of blessings for those 
whom he influences. Let him then be 
free, let him be trusted, let him be 
cheered in his work. 

‘*’To make him the slave of minute ob- 
servances, the victim of a system of 
bureaucratic regulations, is to render it 
impossible that he should find joy and 
delight in his work, is to superinduce in 
him a servile disposition, is to degrade 
him to the level of a machine, is to make 
him unfit to mold and inspire free men. 
If he is to train his pupils to a wise self- 
confidence, without which nothing great 
is ever achieved, he must not be made to 
feel that he himself is unworthy of con- 
fidence. 

** Montaigne holds that the teacher 
needs a well-made rather than a well- 
filled head, which is his way of saying 
that learning is of less importance to the 
educator than an open and sincere mind, 
capable of judging with fairness and of 
reasoning with accuracy. Thus a father 
or a mother, simple and unlettered, but 
endowed with good sense and with love 
of truth and justice, has a more profound 
and lasting educational influence on the 
child than any which may be exerted by 
the doctors of the universities. Nothing 
has such a power to draw forth human 
strength and goodness as love. The 
teacher’s first business is to win the 
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heart, and through the heart the will of 
his pupils, and’ to this end a generous 
faith in them is the most effective means. 
By trusting them he shows them how to 
trust themselves; by believing in them; 
he leads them to believe in themselves; 
thus awakening in them a desire to real- 
ize the high things of which they ‘see 
they are held to be capable. Nothing 
destroys the confidence of the young so 
quickly or so thoroughly as to know that 
their teachers are insincere or unjust. 

Better rule by brute force than by deceit- 
_ ful devices. The weak and the ignorant 
are the quickest to threaten and punish, 

and it is only where teachers lack moral 
and intellectual power that they resort to 
harsh measures: 

‘* Whatever others may: hold, let the 
teacher be persuaded that the faults of 
the young are due to weakness and ig- 
norance rather than to malice; and if he 
find a few who have inherited or acquired 
a vicious disposition, let him not imagine 
that they can be corrected and improved 
‘by anything but patience and loving 
kindness, assisted possibly by medicine 
and hygiene. 

**Only a free spirit can educate to free- 
dom, only a reverent and devout mind 
can inspire’ faith in God. The love of 
liberty springs from the love of truth— 
truth makes free. Indeed, it is only 
in the world of truth, speculative and 
practical, that man feels himself free, at 
‘home ina realm’ above that of physical 
‘law and determination. Healthtul work 
is the mother of brave and joyful hearts; 
~where learners are dispirited and heavy- 
hearted they are not doing the right 
work, or they are ‘not doing it in the 
tight way. When young souls are burst- 
ing into bud and: bloom, their world 
should be as bright as the blue skies of 
spring, overhanging’ flowering orchards, 
where the birds sing and the bees hum, 
and the sparkling waters leap to see and 
hear. Throughout life they should be 
able to associate the memory of this 
fair time of spiritual growth with all that 
‘is pure, fragrant, and inspiring; for, 
‘Should the experiences of those early 
years make it impossible to believe in the 
surpassing worth of culture, they inevi- 
‘tably become the victims of arrested de- 
velopment, and lead a stunted existence. 

hey are the best teachers who make 
‘study most attractive. This is the best 
:genius does for its possessor; for what is 
it but an inner impulse which urges him 
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joyfully to the pursuit of truth, goodness 
and beauty ? Nothing fatigues like dul- 
ness. From the weariness it begets there 
is no escape. . The teacher’s character is 
the best reproof. . The mother does not 
occupy herself with projects for carrying 
her child; she is busy. teaching it to walk 
alone.. This is the aim and end of all 
right education. Suggestion is a large 
part of the teacher’s business, hence there 
should be a magnetic something in him 
—the power to interest, to charm, to in- 
spire, to impel, while he enlightens and 
guides. Courage is contagious. Brave 
thoughts, brave words, brave deeds— 
courage in his whole attitude towards 
life and death, towards God and.man— 
this makes the teacher an educator, con- 
stitutes him a former and creator of men; 
for the heroic mood leads to contact with 
divine things and has vital power. Re- 
fuse to entertain thy troubles and sor- 
rows and they will leave thee. A great 
mind can console and heal as well as 
time. Our attitude toward circumstances 
determines what effect they shall haveon 
us. A generous and active spirit turns 
to divine use the thiugs which weaken 
and corrupt the timid and indolent. 

** To do for the pupil what he should 
be inspired and: impelled to do for him- 
self does not help, but hinders his prog- 
ress. Teach him to teach himself by 
looking, listening, observing and react- 
ing on the impressions he receives. The 
imparting of informatiou is but a small 
part of the teacher’s. business; his chief 
concern should be to develop faculty, to 
form character, and .to point out the 
means whereby knowledge may be ac- 
quired, and, if need bé, communicated. 

‘*'We little suspect what power. of de- 
votion and heroism there is in the simple 
people by whom we are daily surrounded, 
and who often appear to us altogether 
commonplace. Let but the proper occa- 
sion arise, and we shall behold their’ 
souls transfigured by the light of higher 
worlds and clothed with almost super- 
human strength. Thus there is in the 
humblest man or woman a divine some- 
thing before which the greatest may bow 
with reverence. Let, then, the teacher 
learn to recognize the good there is in 
every child’s soul, and let him strive re- 


ligiously to unwind the bonds which hold 


him prisoner. ‘He who undertakes to 
form a man,’ says Rousseau, ‘ must first 
have developed true manhood in himself.’ 
Again: ‘ The pedant and the teacher say 
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much the same things; but the former 
says them in and out of season; the 
teacher only when he is sure they will 
produce their proper effect.’ What we 
are capable of knowing depends on the 
power and quality of our minds. Deep 
truths grow shallow in the shallow brain. 
Hence the genuine teacher gives little 
time to cramming his pupils with infor- 
mation for which they are not prepared, 
but he devotes himself to their whole 
being, which he exercises in every way, 
that they may gain strength and free- 
dom, that they may become self-active, 
and address themselves gladly and perse- 
veringly to the pursuit of truth and per- 
fection. 

‘* We blunder fatally in our schools in 
laying stress almost exclusively on what 
the pupils know. The young can know 
little, and nothing truly; but it is possi- 
ble to inspire them with reverence for 
what is worthy, and with faith in what is 
good, and this, which is almost the whole 
duty of the teacher, we neglect, while 
we apply ourselves to bring out in them 
a mental quickness which leaves un- 
touched the fountain whence human life 
springs and by which it is nourished. 
Man is infinitely more than a shrewd 
animal, and the teacher who fails to rec- 
ognize this does little else than harm. 
The instrument of knowledge itself, of 
the knowledge at least which is wisdom, 
is not so much the intellect as the whole 
man, to whom we must address ourselves 
if we would make a man. Not the truth 
we hold, but the truth by which we are 
held, nourishes and shapes our lives. 
Keep open the way from the seen to the 
unseen, for it is only by moving therein 
that thou shalt find strength and joy. 

‘* We live in the center of divine worlds, 
and how slight a thing will reveal the 
god-like virtue which lies asleep in the 
humblest heart! Not to the most 
wretched being alive is it lawful to speak 
a harsh or disheartening word. Though 
all else in his life be hideous and full of 
despair, yet shall the teacher bring to 
him the atmosphere of beauty, courage 
and love. How much of our strength is 
derived from the opinions we have 
formed of the moral purity and goodness 
of the persons with whom we have lived, 
whom we have known and loved? Were 
it no longer possible to believe in their 
truth and worth, the foundations of our 
spiritual being would be shaken. 

‘* Suffer not, O teachers, that the all- 
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believing, all-hoping souls of children 
find that the ideals which they have wor- 
shiped are but idols. * * * The fatal 
fault is in ourselves, and the awiul dis- 
cOuragement comes of the consciousness 
of what we and all men are. Let thy 
past be for thee as if it had not been. 
Forget the good and the evil thou hast 
done, and begin to-day as though now 
for the first time thou heardst God’s 
voice bidding thee win immortal life.’’ 


_— 
—_ 


DESK-WORK : A CUT-UP POEM. 








CO many teachers have shown interest 
S in the making of busy work material 
by means of a hectograph, that I give the 
following detailed suggestions, which are 
intended to be modified and adapted by 
each teacher to suit the needs of her 
pupils. In many district schools, the 
poem ‘‘ Little Mr. By-and-by,’’ which ap- 
peared in the St. Nicholas, may be used 
in the first, second and third grades. If 
even the fourth grade should like to 
**build’’ the poem, why shouldn’t they ? 

The lines indicating where the words 
are to be cut from each other, were drawn 
so that trusty pupils may have the pleas- 
ure of helping the teacher by “slicing ’’ 
the hectographed copies of the poem. 
Make more than twice as many copies as 
there are pupils in the class. 

At first, give an uncut copy with the 
sliced ones. This will save time and 
space on the blackboard, and relieve the 
strain on the pupils’ eyes. The boxes or 
envelopes containing the cut-up copies 
should be numbered. Each word should 
bear on the reverse side the same number 
as the box in which it belongs. Words 
will certainly be dropped on the floor, 
and it will be avery great convenience to 
know, at once, in which box to put the 
truant. Some words will be lost or 
spoiled; make yood the loss by cutting 
from the extra copies the words that are 
needed. All the numbering may be 
done by careful pupils. The fourth and 
fifth grades will consider it a privilege to 
‘lend a hand,’’ and will place neat, dis- 
tinct figures on the cut-up pieces. The 
cardboard should be heavy enough to 
stand wear; white is the least desirable 
because it soils so easily. 

First, teach the poem as a memory 
gem. It may be mastered in a short 
time by devoting three or four minutes to 





| iteach morning. To the skillful teacher 
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it is full of ethical suggestions. Mr. 
By-and by invades every school-room. 
Kindly make, at opportune moments, 
such remarks as ‘‘I fear that Mr. By-and- 
by is here; I wish he would go back to 
the mountains of the moon.’’ ‘‘ Susan 
Slow and her brother will spoil our les- 
son if we are not watchful.’’ 

When the pupils have the poem fairly 
well committed, give them both the cut- 
up and the uncut copy, and let them try 
to ‘‘ build’ it. Memory and comparison 
with the copy will help them in deciding 
what the unfamiliar words are. For a 
while only one stanza may be assigned, 
so that the slow pupils may have the sat- 
isfaction of accomplishing their task, 
while the quicker classmates may com- 
plete two stanzas, and thus all be em- 
ployed. Encourage them to try to build 
without referring to the uncut copies; 
and, after a time, test their ability to do 
so by not giving those out. 

The first-reader class may begin by 
finding the words, ‘‘ Little Mr. By-and- 
by’’ three times. They can select and 
place in columns words which they have 
already learned, such as “‘ play,’’ ‘* way,”’ 
‘6 cry,’’ 66 by,”’ ‘*go,”’ ‘* will,’’ etc. They 


can build simple sentences, as ‘‘I like 
you,’’ ‘‘I like play,’’ ‘‘I know Mr. By- 
and-by,’’ ‘‘I knew his sister.’’ A num- 
ber lesson may be correlated with the 
language phase, by placing in separate 
columns words of two, three or more let- 
ters.—/ndiana School Journal. 
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T the meeting of the Alumni Associ- 
ation of the Lancaster High School, 
‘held Friday evening, June 29th, Dr. 
Richard D. McCaskey was on the pro- 
gramme as historian. His paper was 
much as follows: 

Mr. President, Fellow Alumni, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: Within a square of 
where we are met this evening to enjoy 
our High School Alumni anniversary, 
there is a fine group of American elms, 
whose freshness and grateful shade, and 
the wide sweep of whose noble branches 
I often stop to enjoy and admire. This 
fine group of trees has been a blessing on 
the school grounds and to the passer-by 
on the streets for a generation or more, 
and will continue to be such for genera- 
tions to come, unless some Vandal should 
get among them with his axe and saw. 





These trees are, I think, eight in num- 
ber. They were planted by a great man, 
to whom all of us assembled here to- 
night are under personal obligation. He 
was much interested in the cause of the 
Common Schools in general, but espec- 
ially interested in this High School. He 
was largely instrumental in organizing it 
in 1849, the boys’ school being opened in 
the old stone building back of the First 
Presbyterian Church on Orange street, 
and removed in 1850 to much better 
quarters on the second floor of the Lan- 
casterian building, in which LaFayette 
was given a reception in 1825, and which 
is still standing at the corner of Chestnut 
and Prince streets. We are told by those 
who were there that he was present, with 
renewed enthusiasm, to bid the boys a 
hearty welcome to their new home. He 
was in those days a frequent visitor, and 
deeply interested in the success of the 
school, which was at that time—just fifty 
years ago—one of the very few High 
Schools in the State. It was then that 
he planted these long-lived trees, know- 
ing well that they would grow for a cen- 
tury or more if given half a chance. 
They are the well-known Burrowes Elms. 

The noblest monument in Lancaster is 
not that erected to a President of the 
United States, who sleeps in Woodward 
Hill cemetery, nor that to the memory 
of the ‘‘Great Commoner,’ Thaddeus 
Stevens, in Concord cemetery, but that 
which stands in St. James’ Churchyard, 
at the corner of Duke and Orange streets, | 
erected to the honor of Dr. Thomas H. 
Burrowes by the contributions of thou- 
sands of those whose lives, as it is truth- 
fully said in one of the inscriptions upon 
the stone, ‘‘ were made better by this 
man’s life and work.’’ He was the great 
organizer of the common school system 
of Pennsylvania when Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, from 1835 to 1838, and 
no other man ever lived in Lancaster who’ 
was able to confer so great benefaction as 
he upon the State of Pennsylvania. 

He was also a member of the Lancas- 
ter City School Board, the great organ- 
izer of the public schools of this city, 
and especially of this high school. These 
trees and this school are not an enduring 
monument in granite, like that to which 
we have referred, but they are an ever 
green memorial, unique in kind, and 
every way worthy to perpetuate the 
memory of so great a public benefactor. 
This is a unique feature of our high 
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school history, and, as an Alumni Asso- 
ciation, we are proud to be able to asso- 
ciate the name of Dr. Burrowes soclosely 
with our Alma Mater. 

The principals of this school have been 
Samuel E. W. Becker, from 1849 to 1851; 
John S. Crumbaugh, from 1851 to 1853; 
Wm. V. Davis, from 1853 to 1860; Sam- 
uel W. Reigart, from 1860 to 1865; and 
J. P. McCaskey, from 1865 to 1900. 
Three of the teachers at present employed 
in the school have been there for more 
than a hundred years! Thinkofit! Of 
course, I don’t mean a hundred years for 
each of them—but for all of them! 

There’s the youthful Principal of the 
school, with whom most of you boys are 
more or less acquainted, who has been on 
duty for the past forty-four years. For 
thirty years and more he has been the 
moving spirit on one of the three or four 
leading educational journals of the 
United States, whose influence has been 
especially felt in Pennsylvania; he has 
published, through the New York firm 
of Harper & Brothers, collections of 
music that have sold a quarter of a 
million copies; and has given an impulse 
to good memory work in literature that 
has attracted the earnest attention of 
educators in many parts of the country— 
all of which counts to the reputation and 
influence of the Lancaster High School. 
He has been hard at it almost time out of 
mind. Indeed, I don’t remember when 
he wasn’t a familiar figure in the school ! 
Then Mr. Gable, a clear headed business 
‘man, a man of power, with all the 
courage of his convictions, has been there 
for more than thirty years. Mr. Matz 
also for nearly thirty years, grand master 
in music, who has, from this live centre 
through all these years, been giving such 
an impulse to vocal music in Lancaster 
—reaching out into the home life, the 
church life, and the social life of the 
community—as can never be estimated. 
These three make an easy hundred years! 
Then Miss Mary Martin, for the past fif- 
teen years perhaps the most useful little 
woman in this big city. If you put her 
in comparison with the average teacher, 
her fifteen years would be another hun- 
dred or more, but on a different count. 
Then you have Mr. Thorbahn, before 
and after school hours, with nearly half 
the boys and many of the girls on musi- 
cal instruments and in the High School 
Orchestra. Not only that, but two of the 
classes, we are told, have their own 
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private little orchestras, which manage 
themselves because of the training they 
have received. One of these was on the 
programme to-day, on the stage, in a 
selection that Prof. Thorbahn never 
heard them play. 

They have it good in the old High 
School, where I spent four of the best 
years of my life. I sometimes wish I 
could go back and, as a boy, have them 
all over again with the school just as it 
is to-day. I think I would add but one 
thing, a good manual training depart- 
ment. But that also will come when 
there’s more room and more money to 
make provision for it. 

I have said that Mr. McCaskey has 
been Principal for many yeais. But you 
hardly know who is Principal up at 
the Boys’ High School. ‘‘ What did 
Mr. Gable say ?’’ ‘‘ What did Miss Mar- 
tin say?’ ‘‘ What did Prof. Matz say ?”’ 
‘* What did Prof. Thorbahn say?” That’s 
final. And that, in part, explains a re- 
mark once made by the Principal, by 
which I was impressed, when, in speak- 
ing of the life among the teachers, he 
said there has not in all these years been 
an unpleasant word spoken among them. 
There isn’t a machine teacher about the 
place. They are all business people in 
the school room, all people of ideas who 
do their own thinking, every one of them 
of strong individuality, resolute and capa- 
ble, who has lived there long enough to 
impress this personality upon the place 
and the boys. You boys all remember 
an old saying familiar in the High 
School, ‘‘Ideas are worth a dollar a- 
piece.” It has often seemed to me to 
represent, in part, the spirit and purpose 
behind the life of the school. And we 
had a chance to get many an idea. 

What of the boys? They are in every 
field of activity at home and abroad. 
Physicians, lawyers, clergy men, teachers, 
soldiers, engineers, journalists, manufac- 
turers, business men of every sort, they 
have made and are making reputation far 
and wide. 

What high school in the United States 
has a better record at the National 
schools, West Point and Annapolis, than 
our own? Our graduates have stood No. 
I on graduation day at each of these 
great schools, Lt. Col. Wm. M Black and 
Lieut. Frank B. Zahm. One of our old 
boys has done extraordinary work in as- 
tronomy, in mapping the southern heav- 
ens, Miles Rock; another, the editor of 
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the Engineering News in New York, has 
made international reputation as a civil 
engineer, D. McN. Stauffer; a third is 
Secretary of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, succeeding another Lancaster 
man, Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, in this 
high office after a lapse of sixty years, 
Hon. W. W. Griest; another has for 
years been a member of the Honse of 
Representatives from the city of Lancas- 
ter, and is recognized as one of the ablest 
men in our State Legislature, Hon. 
Frank B. McClain. Mr. Edwin S. 
Smeltz, late Mayor of our city, and Dr. 
H. E. Muhlenberg, our present Mayor, 
are both high school boys; and so we go. 
Many more might be named who have 
won reputation for themselves and con- 
ferred honor upon their native town, but 
these come to mind as I write, and I put 
them down. 

During a recent trip to New York, I 
was asked by a New Yorker this ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is Lancaster on the map, if so, 
where is it, and what is it?’’ After show- 
ing where it is, to emphasize its im- 
portance I quoted statistics from the last 
census reports to show that it is the lead- 
ing city of the foremost county of the 
grandest State of the greatest country in 
the world! Shall I quote them in this 
presence? Only so far as to say that the 
census of 1890 shows the first five 
counties of the United States to be as fol- 
lows: Lancaster, Pennsylvania; St. Law- 
rence, New York; Chester, Pennsylva- 
nia; Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
Bucks, Pennsylvania. In Eastern Penn- 
sylvania we have three out of the first 
five in all the thousands of counties in all 
the States of the Union. Of these Lan- 
_ caster stands at the top; its county town 
is our goodly city; and of our City High 
School we are the Alumni Association. 

Let us shake hands with ourselves, and 
not be too conceited because we live in 
the Garden of Eden and have so good a 
time of it. And let us remember with 
gratitude our President and Secretary, 
Messrs. Geo. W. Hambright and Harry 
I. Spencer, for their fidelity and devotion 
to the interests of this Association. I 
take pleasure also in thanking those kind 
friends to whom I applied for such facts 
as might be used in a paper of this kind. 
If [I should use all that has been so 
kindly sent me—much of it jolly school- 
boy memories—I fear I should trespass 
too far upon your patience, so I hasten to 
close. 
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I haven’t said much about the Girls’ 
High School. Well, the truth is, I don’t 
know much, but one of the best things 
I ever did was to marry a High School 
girl. And when I want good advice I 
always know where to get it. What’s 
better, I usually follow it. So, you see, 
I am not ungrateful either for past or 
present good fortune. She advised me 
not to play ‘‘historian,’’ for she said I 
couldn’t write a historical paper. But 
the advice came too late, and here you are 
the victims of a good-natured mistake. 


TRAINING THEIR HORSES. 


N Englishman who has spent several 

years among the Boersin South Africa 
says that the Boer force is stronger than 
it seems to be, because every man is 
mounted, and detachments can move from 
one point to another in an incredibly 
short time. He was asked whether the 
Boers keep their horses in the trenches 
with them, and this question led to an 
explanation. ‘‘ Every Boer warrior has a 
horse,’’ said he, ‘‘ and their horses are so 
trained that they will stand where they 
are left until their masters’ return. I 
have seen them training their horses in 
this trick, and their method is effective, 
though heroic. A Boer will take a young 
horse, a two-year-old or perhaps a year- 
ling, and attach a halter to him. From 
the halter hangs a rope and at the end of 
the rope is suspended an iron ball, which 
hangs about the animal’s knees. The 
horse is then turned loose in a large lot. 
He immediately begins to prance around 
and the iron ball keepsstriking against his 
knees. The horse is driven wild and the 
ball keeps on getting in its work. The 
beast may struggle against the annoyance 
and pain for four or five hours, but he 
finally drops from exhaustion. Often it 
takes three or four weeks to nurse the. 
horse, with his cut, bruised and bleeding 
knees, back into condition, but when he 
is fit to ride he is just the horse the Boer 
wants. All the Boer has to do when he 
dismounts is to throw the bridle rein over 
the horse’s head. The horse feels the 
rein hanging from his chin, and he re- 
members the previous experience with an 
iron ball. He will stand stock still as 
long as that rein hangs from the bit and 
he will not move, hardly if shells are 
bursting around him and if the crash of 
artillery is close at hand.—a/timore Sun. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and in may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping —Scutch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

Ie t to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 


not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney . Engraved also upon his tomb. 








N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - - «= J, P, McCASKEY, 





T the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church, recently held in Chi- 
cago, tobacco was one of the subjects re- 
ported on by the Committee on Temper- 
ance, as follows: ‘‘ We recognize the 
evils, physical, mental and moral, grow- 
ing out of the sale and use of tobacco. 
We are especially alarmed at the rapid 
increase of the use of the cigarette among 
the boys and young men of our country, 
and we are surprised that in many places 
its use is becoming quite prevalent among 
girls and young women. We deplore 
this tendency because of its baneful infiu- 
ence upon the morals and spiritual life, 
as well as its depreciation of physical and 
mental manhood. We earnestly advise 
that pledges against the use of tobacco 
be presented in all our Sunday-schools 
and Epworth leagues, and that our peo- 
ple will abstain from its use and also 
from trafficking in this poison to the 
souls and bodies of men.”’ 





THE Louisville Journal has these sug- 
gestions as to the effect of the Nicarau- 
guan canal: The world is tending toward 
the far Pacific. Europe is going by the 
Asiatic route and the Suez Canal. The 
United States, already having an abut- 
ment upon the Pacific, is about to cut an 
isthmian canal, which will revolutionize 
our entire geographic relations, making 
of the Golden Gate and of Puget Sound 
front doors, instead of back doors. The 


South faces that way. But the Gulf of 
Mexico is, under existing conditions, a 
dead eddy. Under the altered conditions 
it will become the Mediterranean Sea of 
the Western Hemisphere. 


The North, 
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rich and powerful, might have its double. 
The South, poor and in jail, is bound to 
hail the deliverance. It is bound to see 
in these extensions its one sure hope of 
the future. Galveston, Houston, New 
Orleans, Mobile, Pensacola and all of 
Florida, the moment the canal is opened 
for traffic become great terminals. They 
will be no longer in a pocket. The cul 
de sac that now imprisons them will be 
opened through to the world of the 
Pacific, and all that expedites that work 
and enhances the activities of that quar- 
ter of the globe brings grist to their mill. 





ON July 1, 1900, the resignation of 
Supt. C. F. Foster goes into effect. He 
has had charge of the schools of Chester 
since 1878, and has been a faithful and 
efficient school officer. Under his super- 
vision the teaching has been kept abreast 
of the times, and substantial progress 
has been made in the erection of new 
school buildings. The Larkin build- 
ing, which was constructed according 
to his ideas is worth a visit from 
directors who contemplate the erec- 
tion of new school buildings. It was 
always a delight to visit the institutes 
under his direction. He goes into 
private life with the best wishes of his 
teachers, pupils and educational friends 
throughout the State. 





In the recent disastrous fire in Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, in which all the build- 
ings on five blocks in the heart of the 
city were destroyed, the Public School 
Publishing Company lost its subscription 
list and large accumulations of valuable 
records besides. It will be a favor for 
which Mr. George P. Brown, the editor, 
will be very grateful if any of our readers 
who may be subscribers to School and 
Home Education will send to the Public 
School Publishing Company, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, at once, their names and 
addresses and the date of the expiration 
of their subscription as nearly as they 
can remember it. It will be impossible 
for the publishers to send the journal to 
those to whom it is due without this in- 
formation. The next number of School 
and Home Education will be published 
on September rst. 

We sympathize with Mr. Brown in 
this great misfortune, knowing well what 
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it means. Some years ago our own 
Journal had the same unhappy experi- 
ence, shortly after we had paid Dr. 
Wickersham seven thousand dollars for his 
half-interest in it, which seemed more 
money than both halves were worth, but 
we wanted to be in position to support 
Dr. Higbee in his administration of the 
Department of Public Instruction, and 
would have paid three prices if necessary. 
Everything was burnt out and not a dol- 
lar of insurance. An insurance policy 
for two thousand which we had carried 
for perhaps ten years, had expired a few 
days before the fire, and, by an oversight, 
had not been renewed. But 7he Journal 
was able to render to Dr. Higbee such 
aid and friendly service, at a time when 
urgently needed, as made all it cost a 
very good investment. 


THE New York Suz has it about right 
in this wise: The little manuals of 
French conversation in twenty lessons or 
so which some of our contemporaries are 
publishing for the benefit of Americans 
who intend to visit the Paris Exposition 
are excellent in intention, and doubtless 
full of charm. From the specimens 
which we have had the luck to see, they 
are singularly ingenious. Would that 
life were longer, for there are few things 
that give more pleasure to the earnest 
seeker after wisdom than books of bi-lin- 
gual conversation. We must warn the 
makers and buyers of manuals, however, 
that the Frenchman, the party of the sec- 
ond part, cannot be depended upon to 
follow the line of thought and language 
set down for him. The voyager may 
whisk out his book and ask: ‘‘ Are this 
there the better hotel?’ But the con- 
founded foreigner is liable to enter into a 
long dissertation upon something or 
other of which the voyager has no con- 
ception. It is like talking to a loqua- 
cious deaf man. The French tongue has 
been much praised, but to a man with 
four or five hundred French words pho- 
netically pronounced, it seems unreason- 
ably fluent. No Frenchman should be 
allowed to answer an American or Eng- 
lish voyager in more than four or five 
words. 
him answer as it directs. 


THE National Herbart Society is being 
reorganized, and for this reason the 
publication of the next Year- Book of the 
Society will probably be postponed until 


Show him the book, and make 
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the reorganization is effected. The fol- 
lowing are features under consideration: 

1. Aim: The Scientific Study of Education. 

2. Active Membership: A relatively small 
number of active members, who shall elect 
the officers and conduct the business of the 
society. The chief qualification for active 
membership shall be the possession of time, 
ability and inclination to undertake serious 
scientific study of educational problems. 

3. Associate Membership: A large num- 
ber of associate members, organized when- 
ever practicable into study clubs, who upon 
the payment of a small annual fee shall be 
entitled to receive the publications of the 
society and to attend all its meetings. 

4. Publications: The publication, in Year- 
Books and Supplements, of the result of 
scientific study by the active and associate 
members, when approved by committee on 
publication appointed by active members. 


-_ 


CONFERENCE ON AGRICULTU- 
RAL EDUCATION. 





IMES are ever changing, and the 
schools must advance to keep abreast 
of the times. The schools can never be 
very much behind the demands of public 
opinion, and they can never be kept much 
in advance of what the people demand. 
You may put an angel into every school- 
room and an archangel in the office of 
superintendent, they cannot make the 
schools better than the patrons want 
them to be. The agricultural interests 
in this and other States are beginning to 
see more clearly than ever before the de- 
pendence of the schools upon popular 
opinion. ‘They are discussing with great 
earnestness the present status and needs 
of agricultural education. 

It has been pointed out that the use of 
pottery is the dividing line between sav- 
agery and barbarism, and that the use of 
a phonetic alphabet marks the transition 
from barbarism to civilization. In teach- 
ing the farmers’ sons to read and write, 
the schools have provided against relapse 
from civilized life. This is a service the 
value of which can never be over-esti- 
mated. Some prophets of a pessimistic 
turn predict the development of a peasant 
class among our rural population, like 
the peasantry of Europe. If such a 
tendency exists in the New World, the 
best means to check it iseducation. The 
school should be adapted as much as 
possible to the needs of the rural popula- 
tion in the twentieth century. As evi- 
dence of the fact that our farmers are 
waking up to a sense of their special 
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needs, we may cite the recent conference 
on agricultural education held at the 
State College on June 4'h and 5th. The 
conference was initiated by the State 
Board of Agriculture, and great credit is 
due Mr. S. R. Downlng for tact and per- 
severance in getting all the farmers’ or- 
ganizations of the State and their repre- 
sentatives to the conference. The first 
session was held on Monday evening, 
and two sessions were held on Tuesday. 

At the first session, the Conference was 
organized by the choice of Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, as chairman, and Dr. H. P. 
Armsby, of the State College, as Secre- 
tary. The roll-call of the delegates 
shewed thirty-two in attendance, repre- 
senting thirteen different State agricultu- 
ral organizations. 

President G. W. Atherton, of the State 
College, delivered an address of welcome, 
in which he spoke of the importance of 
agricultural education and urged that 
the youth of each generation should have 
the doors of opportunity open to them in 
the direction of their best talents. 

The Conference then proceeded to a 
call of delegations for the expression of 
views. Remarks were made by the Hon. 
John Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Deputy Secretary A. L. Martin, Dr. N. 
C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and Hon. Henry 
Houck, Deputy Superintendent. 

At Tuesday morning’s session, an Ex- 
ecutive Committee of one from each As- 
sociation was appointed as follows: State 
Dept. of Agriculture, Hon. John Hamil- 
ton; Dept. of Public Instruction, Dr. N. 
C. Schaeffer; Penna. State College, Hon. 
John A. Woodward; State Grange, M. 
N. Clark; State Alliance, A. G. Brown, 
Jr.; Dairy Union, S. F. Barber; State 
Agr’l Society, Hon. Hiram Young; State 
Horticultural Association, Prof. S. B. 
Heiges; State Breeders’ Association, W. 
H. H. Riddle; State Poultry Association, 
J. D. Nevius; Guernsey Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, John I. Carter; Penna. Jersey 
Cattle Club, W. F. Wagner; and State 
Board of Agriculture, R. J. Weld. 

The call of delegations, was followed 
by a general discussion, and resolutions 
were then referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee for presentation to the Conference 
at its session. 

At the afternoon session the Executive 
Committee presented the following resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted: 
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Resolved, That it is the sense of this Con- 
ference that Nature Study should be intro- 
duced into the public schools of this State. 

Resolved, That this Conference request 
from the next Legislature an appropriaiion 
of $10,000 per year for two years for the 
Pennsylvania State College to defray the 
expenses of continuing the preparation and 
distributi: n to teachers of the public schools 
of the State of bulletins and leaflets on Na- 
ture Study, with special reference to Agri- 
culture. 

Rssolved, That this Conference urges the 
Legislature to provide for carrying into 
effect the Act providing for the establish- 
ment of Rural High Schools. 

Resolved, That we request the State Leg- 
islature to make sufficient appropriation for 
the erection and maintenance at the Penn- 
sylvania State College of a suitable building 
for the different branches of Agriculture, in- 
cluding Dairying and Forestry. 

Provision was also made for a Legisla- 
tive Committee of five members to torm- 
ulate and urge the legislation asked for 
by the conference, and the several delega- 
tions were charged with the duty of pre- 
senting the matter to their several organ- 
izations and securing their active support 
for the work of the Legislative Commit- 
tee. After resolutions of thanks to the 
Colege and to the officers of the Confer- 
ence, the meeting adjourned. 





DR. MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH. 





THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION TO 
PORTO RICO. 





UR good friend, Dr. Brumbaugh, is 

to talk Spanish. President McKin- 

ley has recently appointed him Commis- 

sioner of Education of Porto Rico, and 

he expects to give at least four years to 

the work of organizing the system of 

education of that island. In reply to a 

létter of congratulation and the wish that 

he ‘‘ may do work there that will last for 
a hundred years,’’ he says: 

‘* Please accept my thanks for your kind 
words of congratulation. I realize that 
going to Porto Rico means not only the 
taking up of very arduous labors there, 
and the giving up for a time of very pleas- 
ant associations here, which associations 
I hope in the near future to resume. In 
the meanwhile a source of inspiration to 
me in my work there will be the thought 
that I have many warm friends here who 
sympathize with me in the attempt to do 
for these people a really honest and help- 
ful piece of work.’’ 
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Dr. Brumbaugh is Professor of Peda- 
gogy in the Department of Philosophy of 
the University of Pennsylvania. When 
the graduate department for women was 
established as an integral part of the 
Department of Philosophy, he was called 
to take charge of the work, in 1895, and 
to organize the courses so as to give the 
best results for teachers of the public 
schools and other institutions who might 
enter thedepartment. His work was so 
successful that in a comparatively short 
time he had attracted several hundred ad- 
vanced students, mostly school teachers, 
and had placed the department on a solid 
foundation. 

Dr. Brumbaugh’s work in pedagogy at 
the University has attracted widespread 
interest from the leading universities of 
this country. He is one of the Board of 
Managers of the Graduate Department 
for Women at Pennsylvania. His duties 
in Porto Rico, it is expected, will neces- 
sitate his taking a four years’ leave of 
absence from his work at the University. 

He was born in Huntingdon county, 
Pennsylvania, and was graduated from 
Juniata College, in his native county, 
with the degree of M.S.,in 1884, after 


having completed the required courses in 
the Millersville State Normal School two 


years before. From 1884 to 1890 he was 
the County Superintendent of Hunting- 
don county. After serving one year as 
a professor in Juniata College he was, in 
1894, elected President of that institution. 
Following a course in the Harvard Grad- 
uate School, he took the A. M. degree at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1893, 
and the Ph.D. degree in the following 
year. For four years, from 1887, Dr. 


Brumbaugh was Director of the State 


Teachers’ Institute of Louisiana. He 
has served as a lecturer before teachers’ 
institutes, with unusual favor, in this 
State, and in Ohio, Maryland, Delaware, 
New Jersey and Kentucky. 

Of this excellent appointment, in con- 
nection with that of Prof. Rowe, also of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the Phil- 
adelphia Ledger says: 

‘* The President, in selecting Professor 
L. S. Rowe as a member of the Porto 
Rican Law Commission, and Professor 


M. G. Brumbaugh to be Commissioner - 


of Education in Porto Rico, has made 
admirable appointments. Professor L,. 
S. Rowe, as a member of the commission 
to revise and codify the laws of Porto 
Rico, to prepare a suitable system of 


‘ 





municipal government and taxation for 
school purposes and to make recommend- 
ations to guarantee to Porto Rico a re- 
publican form of government, will render 
service that will reflect credit upon the 
Administration. Professor Rowe’s record 
as a writer and specialist in the study of 
municipal government and as a lecturer 
on international law and political science 
fits him for excellent service in dealing 
with the delicate questions which will 
come before this Commission. The Ad- 
ministration is fortunate in being able 
to secure the services of the best trained 
men for work of this kind, and it de- 
serves unqualified commendation for pre- 
ferring them in this instance to mere 
politicians. 

‘*The University of Pennsylvania has 
always stood ready to render public 
service. It is to be congratulated upon 
its willingness to devote its best talent 
to the practical solution of difficult public 
problems, as well as to the instruction 
and training of its student body. At 
the present time several of its professors 
are filling important positions on Gov- 
ernment commissions or in Government 
service, and thus far under the skillful 
direction of so public-spirited a man as 
Provost Harrison it has been able to do 
valuable work for public good without 
impairing in the least the value of the 
service it renders to itsstudents. On the 
contrary, the University gains in the 
long run by having on its corps of in- 
structors men of sufficient ability to ren- 
der useful public service, and at the same 
time men who have had actual experience 
in public life and in the administration of 
public affairs. 

‘* No less. wise is the choice of Profes- 
sor Martin G. Brumbaugh, Professor of 
Pedagogy at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be Commissioner of Education 
in Porto Rico. Professor Brumbaugh 
has had large practical experience, and: 
is well known throughout the State as 
one of the ablest organizers in educational 
circles. He has been especially success- 
ful in the Teachers’ institutes in this 
State, and is thoroughly conversant with 
the American public school system. After 
our sad experience in Cuba, it is encour- 
aging to know that Porto Rico will have 
such men as Professors Rowe and Brum- 
baugh in its public service.’’ 

This choice of the President is ap- 
proved everywhere in Pennsylvania, 
though we sball be sorry to lose so good 
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a man from the school work of the State. 
The Lancaster Vew Era says: 

“The appointment of Prof. M. G. 
Brumbaugh to the position of Commis- 
sioner of Education in the island of Porto 
Rico is another clear and distinct recog- 
nition of the superior excellence of the 
Pennsylvania German element in the do- 
main of education. Dr. Brumbaugh is 
emphatically a man of the people. He 
is the offspring of a Dunkard home, and 
his career undoubtedly gives the lie to 
the current belief that the sect from 
which he has sprung is antagonistic to 
education. He had all the usual advan- 
tages of education in early life, and 
passed by successive stages from the low- 
est to the highest schools. He became a 
college President and a Professor of Peda- 
gogy in the University of Pennsylvania, 
a position he still holds, and from whose 
duties he has secured a four years’ leave 
of absence to fulfill the duties to which 
he has been assigned, quite as much be- 
cause of his recognized eminent merits 
as through the President’s favor. Dr. 
Brumbaugh is the author of a number of 
school books, in which he has taken es- 
pecial pains to impress upon the reader 
the importance and grandeur of his na- 
tive State, and he has perhaps done as 
much as any one to bring forward the 
claims of the German element in the 
State to having contributed so largely to 
the development of our Commonwealth. 
With his large experience in the educa- 
tional field, in the fullest vigor of physi- 
cal and intellectual manhood, he seems 
an ideal man for the place to which the 
partiality, as well as good judgment, of 
the Chief Magistrate of the nation has as- 
signed him. He hasalways been proud of 
his Pennsylvania birth, and he may rest as- 
sured that his fellow Pennsylvanians areno 
less proud of him, and wish him all man- 
ner of success in his new field of labor.’’ 


»— 





SLAUGHTER OF BIRDS. 


HE man who has been endeavoring to 

secure the skins of 20,000 black and 
other birds from Delaware, to be used as 
ornaments on ladies’ hats, may prove to 
have been a greater friend of the birds 
than he intended. For years, says the 
Philadelphia Ledger, strong clubs and 
other organizations have existed having 
for their chief object the protection of 
song and insectivorous birds, and strin- 
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gent laws with a similar purpose are on 
the statute-books of many States. The 
organizations have done much towards 
awakening and strengthening popular 
sentiment against the use of birds or their 
wings in millinery work, but it is doubt- 
ful if all their efforts have aroused as 
much feeling as the man who contracted 
to have 20,000 feathered songsters killed 
in Delaware. 

The storm of righteous indignation 
which the announcement of the contract 
raised is unprecedented in its depth and 
extent, and it is undoubtedly increasing 
instead of diminishing. The Governor of 
Delaware has taken prompt and vigorous 
steps towards preventing the slaughter, 
and forbidden the railroads from carrying 
the dead birds. Ministers of the Gospel 
have taken up the subject with earnest- 
ness, and have joined the ornithological 
organizations in their crusade against the 
use of birds as ornaments on hats. One 
of them a few days since in a power- 
ful appeal for the birds pertinently said: 

‘“* As the war upon the feathered tribe 
proceeds the argument that toads and 
lizards are capable of solving the insect 
problem becomes wonderfully far-fetched. 
Live birds in the open air are useful, but 
dead birds on hats are useless. A living 
bird is a moving jewel in nature’s laby- 
rinth of beauty and sublimity. The bold 
contract recently made, which calls for 
20,000 birds from Delaware, is a deep 
stain upon our boasted civilization that a 
century cannot wipe out.’’ 

That men can be found who are will- 
ing to pander to the reckless and selfish 
fashion which demands the slaughter of 
hundreds of thousands of song and insec- 
tivorous birds every year is an unpleas- 
ant thought, but how much more so the 
reflection that if it were not for the 
thoughtless encouragement which many 
women give, the fashion could not long 
exist. It is they, and they alone, who 
make the cruel and wanton destruction 
of birds possible. If they would all res- 
olutely set themselves against the use of 
birds in millinery work, the fashion 
would speedily die out and the occupa- 
tion of the song bird gunner be gone. 
That there is a decided awakening to 
this fact and the desirability of taking 
this meritorious course, is very evident; 
and, if it shall continue, as it should, the 
man who made a coutract for the skins 
of 20,000 birds will not have wrought so 
badly, after all. 
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WHAT A SCHOOL MAN THINKS. 


Hon. JoHN B. WARFEL, a leading 
School Director of Lancaster, Pa., writes 
after receiving the last number of the 
48th volume of Zhe Journal: ‘‘I want 
to congratulate you upon the general ex- 
cellence of Zhe Pennsylvania School Jour- 


nal. I have received Zhe Journal since 


its first issue, so that my acquaintance 
with it covers the forty-eight years of its 
life, and I think it has never before been 
quite so interesting and _ instructive. 
Each number has been a treasure of good 
things. The action of interested parties 
in the last Legislature, who left the State 
Superintendent without funds to send 
the official organ of the Department to 
the District School Boards, as has been 
done with great benefit to our public 
school system for nearly fifty years, was 
‘wrong, and has been an injury to the 
schools. I hope the next Legislature 
will promptly vote the School Depart- 
ment the necessary funds to renew the 
subscription, and that such legislative 
trickery as that by which it was cut off 
at the close of the late session will never 
again be successful. I do not think the 
Legislature should be held altogether re- 
sponsible for this hostile action. The 
thing was done at a time, and in such 
manner, that the general sentiment of 
that body could not well assert itself. 
The Journal is of great value to any 
School Board, and especially to directors 
of intelligence who are interested in the 
schools. Its presence will often arouse 
an interest where, before, no such inter- 
est was felt or manifested.’’ 

It is from good school men like these, 
who have had wide experience in the work 
of education, and who have known 7he 
Journal for many years, that such an 
opinion is of especial value. Mr. Warfel 
was for seven years a member of the Sen- 
ate of Pennsylvania—from 1869 to 1876— 
and a member of the Committee of Edu- 
cation at every session. In the sessions 
of 1872 and 1873, he was Chairman of 
that important Committee. He always 
knew the value of Zhe Journal in ‘its re- 
lation to the school work of the State, 
and especially as the official organ of the 
Department of Public Instruction. He 
began teaching in 1849, then spent two 
years at Lewisburg University, taught 
again at Strasburg, Lancaster county, in 
1853-54 ; was a school director in Para- 
dise township from 1856 to 1863; in 1869 





was elected to the Lancaster City School 
Board, and has served continuously since 
that time, four years as President, and 
more recently as Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. In 1872 he was ap- 
pointed a State Trustee of the Millers- 
ville Normal School, and has _ been 
continuously appointed since that time. 
For the past four years he has been Pres- 
ident of the Board. Few men in Penn- 
sylvania have served a longer term as 
Schoo] Director, or have been able to ren- 
der more valuable service to the schools 
in that and other important relations. 


HALF HOLIDAY: NO. 2. 
TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, ETC. 


OR a long time we have been looking 

to May 28, 1900. ‘‘ To see or not to 
see ?’’ that was the question. The fates 
were favorable, and we saw the total 
eclipse of the sun on that date from 
Virginia Beach, some fifteen or twenty 
miles from Norfolk, near the middle of 
the shadow belt, fifty miles in width. 

On the way down we stopped with our 
old friend, Dr. J. W. Crumbaugh, a lead- 
ing physician of Wilmington, for a very 
good visit. Sunday morning attended 
Friends’ meeting, the first time in forty 
years, in the spacious old meeting bouse 
on West Street. Of all the sects here is 
the place where one most needs to know 
good things in and for himself, so that in 
this quiet, solemn hour he may recall 
them, gratefully, or penitentially, and his 
thoughts be lifted and held to better 
things—prose and poetry of the best, 
from the Bible and elsewhere. 

A man spoke for a few minutes, re- 
calling the story of the ten lepers who 
were healed, and the one grateful fellow 
who came back. ‘‘ But where are the 
nine?’’ Wretches they, who seem not to 
have known such a thing as gratitude. 
They were healed, but perhaps not much 
benefited by the healing—even from 
leprosy! No hymn, no text, no prayer, 
no benediction; neither processional nor 
recessional; neither pealing organ, nor 
chanting choir, nor lesson from the 
lecturn, nor responsive voices of priest 
and people, nor swinging censer, nor 
solemn bell, nor storied window, nor 
lofty arch or noble dome—but heart 
worship still for earnest souls like George 


Fox and William Penn, and millions 
¢ 
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since their day. The Sunday before I 
had sat in the south gallery of Trinity 
church, on Copley Square, Boston, and 
heard the lesson of peace and hope from 
the wide chancel and under the grand 
dome of the noblest church edifice in 
New England. Everything seemed worthy 
of place and hour. I seem to hear again 
the organ and the choir, and the quiet 
voice of the reader in the hush of the 
temple, as in clear, well-modulated tones 
he reads the story and delivers his mes- 
sage. Here or there, ‘‘ Child, give me thy 
heart.’’ Which is better, who shall tell? 

After the meeting was dismissed we 
had the pleasure of looking about the 
large burying ground with its noble trees 
and low memorial stones, occupying per- 
haps a square in a solidly-built section of 
this city of a hundred thousand people. 
Two members of the society, Mr. William 
Ferris and Mr. Garret, both very active 
men for their age, one being 78 and the 
other 84, showed us around. The largest 
American elm we have ever seen is here. 
It was planted in 1816 by Mr. Ferris’s 
father, also an American ash and a 
maple, each of great size. Mr. Garret 


planted many of these trees, some of 


which are very large and beautiful. 
Here is a Japan ginkgo tree of which 
Japan itself might well be proud. Later, 
in another part of the town, we saw a 
magnificent buttonwood, as we strolled 
out towards the romantic walk along the 
Brandywine. The soil here seems un- 
usually well adapted for the growth of 
trees ; and the people of Wilmington be- 
lieve in trees, and plant them. 

As we talked here a quiet man ap- 
proached who looked much like Dr. Keif- 
fer, professor of Greek and librarian at 
Franklin and Marshall College, and was 
introduced as Mr. Bancroft. When he 
passed on, both spoke of him as one of 
the most generous men in Wilmington. 
‘‘He has given twenty thousand”’ to 
this, and ‘‘thirty thousand’’ to that, 
‘* has given away more than he has left,’’ 
**seems always looking about for ways 
and places to do good with his money,”’ 
etc., etc. The next day we saw him with 
a dozen people in charge at Virginia 
Beach, and later at Old Point Comfoft. 
Such men are thesalt of theearth. They 
know that money was made to be used 
wisely. If man is immortal, ‘‘ treasure 
in heaven’’ must be a very good thing. 
One who had passed beyond is repre- 
sented as saying: ‘‘What I spent I 
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wasted, what I left I lost, what I gave I 
have.’’ If we believed such things as 
these, and acted on such belief, it would 
be a great help to Mr. Shand and his as- 
sociates in the good work of raising 
needed funds for the new Y. M. C. A. 
building in Lancaster. 

I had also an unusual surprise. After 
dinner Mrs. Crumbaugh said to Don- 
ald, who joined me in Wilmington for the 
trip, having just completed his first year 
in the medical department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, ‘‘I want tohear you 
play the Largo,’’ and added, to me, ‘‘ To 
hear him play the Largo, ——- says, is. 
as good asasermon.’’ He pulled up a 
chair to the key-board, and gave us the 
famous Largo of Handel with a freedom, 
and power and dignity of expression, that 
gave the very spirit of that great compo- 
sition, then one fine composition after 
another as they were called for, and all 
from memory. I knew that he played 
several instruments well, as violin, organ, 
guitar, and others, and that he was full 
of music, but had never heard him play 
the piano that I remember, and had never 
thought of him as giving it any attention. 
It was not planned as a surprise at all— 
nobody thought of such a thing—but was 
one of the pleasantest surprises of my life. 
Who does not enjoy finding his everyday 
acquaintances and friends doing rare 
things, unlooked for and unthought of, 
that seem as easy as breathing, and them- 
selves unconscious that there is anything 
unusual or remarkable about it? 

We took the train at 9.40 p. m., at 
Wilmington, reached Cape Charles at 
3 30, and Norfolk at 6.10 a. m. Then 
by special train to Virginia Beach, a 
noted seaside resort easy of access, and 
which was near the middle of the fifty- 
mile belt of totality. Thesky was cloud- 
less; the moon on time, some of the 
astronomers said five secouds ahead of the 
almanac, but she’s not to blame for that. 
Her dead black disk forged in upon the 
sun deeper and deeper. As it neared 
totality, I went back about 200 yards, 
with my son Donald, to a pine wood, to 
hear the birds. They sang all about us, 
cat-birds, mocking birds, and others. 
During the gloom of totality not a chirp 
was heard. But when the sun shone 
forth again, its first gleam like the flash 
of an electric light, they again burst into 
song—‘‘for the morning cometh.’’ Near 
Louisville, Kentucky, where I went to 
see the total eclipse of 1869, the bats were 
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flying and the birds went toroost. This 
I did not see at Virginia Beach, heard 
only the singing of the birds. Others 
told me at Norfolk that, where they were, 
the chickens went to roost and after total- 
ity the roosters crowed for the new day. 

The deep shadows cast by the trees 
and our own shadows were almost as 
sharp as in the silhouette profile. There 
was dew on the grass, which was dry be- 
fore the fall of perhaps fifteen degrees in 
temperature. When the moon centred 
on the sun—though 92,000,000 of miles 
this side of it—the brilliant corona flashed 
into view, perhaps one-third to one-half 
the width of the sun’s disk. In 1869 I 
saw what are known as “‘ Bailey’s beads,”’ 
very prominent in two places on the 
sun’s disk; here I saw none, though 
the telescope showed them present in re- 
duced size. The planets Mercury and 
Venus were visible; Aldebaran, ‘‘ the 
Eye of the Bull,’’ was looked for but was 
notseen. Supt. W. W. Rupert, of Potts- 
town, Pa., who was an interested ob- 
server of the eclipse, told me that on the 
roof of the Monticello hotel, from which 
he saw it, the thermometer showed 80 
degrees Fahrenheit at 7.41 o’clock, 68 
degrees at 8.30, and 65 at 856. This 
fall of 15 degrees would account for the 
dew on the grass, which was soon evap- 
orated when the sun was again on duty. 

About the time of totality there was a 
strange reddish light all along the east- 
ern horizon, such as one sees sometimes 
when the sky above is black and threat- 
ening storm. With the first flash of sun- 
light the beautiful corona was gone as 
suddenly as it had come. Then we 
hurried from the pine grove to the board 
walk, and the top of the pavilion by the 
sea, for the effect upon the water. Ina 
few minutes we were ready for the train 
for Norfolk and Old Point Comfort. The 
magnificent spectacle, as it lives in the 
memory, began to seem already like the 
memory of a dream. 

Prof. J. B. Kershner, of Franklin and 
Marshall College, made a series of obser- 
vations upon the eclipse as seen from 
Centreville, Virginia. In his party were 
a number of assistants and friends, among 
them Prof. Hartman, principal of the 
Academy, Mr. Rothermel, of the Hanover. 
high school, Mr. Haupt and Mr. Fox, 
college students. Dr. George M. Philips, 
of the West Chester Normal School, and 
Prof. Quimby, of Philadelphia, also made 
scientific observations. The Colleges and 
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Universities, the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Cambridge, Washington, Lick, Yerkes, 
Princeton and other observatories were 
all represented by their best observers, 
equipped with the best instruments in the 
world and the most delicate and satisfac- 
tory apparatus for photographic work that 
human skill has yet devised. The day 
was perfect, and when the results of all 
these observations have been ciphered up, 
something more will be known of the sun. 

A total eclipse is not uncommon. It 
occurs nearly every year somewhere on the 
earth, but the area of totality is usually 
so small that comparatively few people 
have seen this impressive spectacle. 
Often they occur in remote parts of the 
earth not easily reached. During the 
present century, of the seventy or more 
total eclipses of the sun, but few have been 
visible over any large part of the United 
States. Two ofthese it has been our good 
fortune to witness, those of August 7, 
1869, when the shadow passed across the 
country northwest to southeast; and May 
28, 1900, the shadow passing from south- 
west to northeast, totality a minute and 
three quarters. The next total eclipse 
visible in this country will occur June 8, 
1918, the shadow passing from Oregon to 
Florida, totality two minutes. Then 
January 24, 1925, which will be seen ina 
part of the New England States. Eclipses 
seven minutes in duration are promised 
for India in 1955, and in Africa in 1972, 
the longest in a thousand years, and a 
grand spectacle to which the next gener- 
ation can look forward. September 18, 
1838, there was an annular eclipse that 
passed over a part of Pennsylvauia. The 
eclipse of 1901. the star- gazers tell us, will 
be total in Mauritius Island, but not 
many of us will be there to see it. The 
astronomers will have that to themselves. 
No excursion trains to this bit of an 
island in the Indian Ocean. 

Hampton Roads is a beautiful stretch 
of water, and Old Point Comfort, which 
looks out over it, is perhaps the best all- 
year-round resort on our Atlantic coast. 
Of its noted hotels the Chamberlain will 
accommodate you at from $3 to $10 per 
day; the Hygeia at from $3 to $5; and 
others at lower figures. President Mc- 
Kinley, who was here on the Dolphin to 
see the eclipse, did not come ashore, 
though he visited the Kearsarge which 
lay at anchor near by and fired the cus- 
tomary salute of twenty-one guns. She 
is a floating fortress, and looked very 
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formidable with her guns shoved out of 
the port-holes and in full view. 

We drove into Fortress Monroe and 
around inside of this great defensive for- 
tification. They tell the visitor that it is 
a mile or more around the inside and 
much farther around the moat on the 
outside. What millions have been ex- 

nded here! The old fort hasa history. 

hey show you, among other things, the 
casement where Jefferson Davis was con- 
fined. Outside they show where the 
Monitor met the Merrimac in Hampton 
Roads. Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davis were Monitor and Merrimac. 

The thing that most impresses one here 
is the enormous weight of iron in shot 
and shell, and cannon of great size, many 
of them all out-of-date and useless now— 
made so by the newer inventions in gun- 
nery. In five years, they tell us, this fort 
will have so many new guns of the latest 
kinds as to make it again one of the most 
formidable fortresses in the world. It 
has an important position to defend, and 
must always be able to do battle with 
any foreign fleet, cost what it may. 

The Soldiers’ Home is within a short 
distance of the town. Here some four 
thousand old soldiers are at ease for the 
rest of their lives. They draw their pen- 
sions, but are at no expense for boarding, 
lodging or medical service. They are 
required to wear at least one article of 
uniform, as blouse, pantaloons or cap, 
and are under easy military regulations. 
In the main dining-hall they seat 1,100 
men atone time. It isasight to see this 
great hallat mealtime. There are many 
buildings on the grounds, to meet every 
requirement of such a noble charity. 
The grounds themselves are extensive 
and well kept, adorned with flowers and 
plants, shrubs and trees. It seems an 
ideal retreat for an old pensioner, who 
has seen hard service, has been honorably 
discharged, has no better home elsewhere 
and comes here to spend the evening of 
his days. The band was out—‘‘a funeral 
every day or two,’’ the driver said. The 
graveyard where six thousand soldier 
dead are buried, the low white head- 
stones of uniform size, the long regular 
lines, and the miniature flags fluttering 
by every stone in the gentle breeze—for 
six thousand flags had just been put in 
place in anticipation of Memorial Day— 
all this made a picture to be remembered. 
The lines, so fitting, that are seen and 
read by everybody at the Gettysburg 
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National Cemetery, come back as one 
looks upon a scene like this: 
On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 


And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 


The Hampton Indian and Colored 
School, made famous under the manage- 
ment of General Armstrong, lies just be- 
yond the Old Soldiers’ Cemetery. Its 
grounds are perhaps 150 acres in extent, 
and the number of students, male and’ 
female, is now about 700. The feature 
of manual training, which includes the 
learning of useful trades, is prominent 
here. Fine buildings, well equipped for 
the work to be done in them, are seen in 
all directions. On the athletic grounds, 
the first and second base-ball clubs were 
having a lively game and enjoying it. 


>_> 





FORGETTING THE BIBLE. 


T is not good that so little is known of 

the Bible in the average school, in these 
days of boasted improvement in matter 
and methods. We have often been sur- 
prised at the ignorance of the Book 
shown by the pupils of a large boys’ 
high school, nearly all of whom have at- 
tended church and Sunday-school most 
of their lives. A story, an incident, an 
event, an impression, a character, man or 
woman, that it would seem nearly every- 
one should know, almost nobody knows. 
The Christian Associations and churches 
where the pastor is a man wise enough 
to insist upon results—himself meeting 
his people, young and old, in the church 
at stated times for Bible reading and dis- 
cusssion, question and answer—are doing 
good work in this direction, but the 
homes and schcols are not. The best 
that man has, the best that he has ever 
had or ever will have, comes largely out 
of this wonderful book. To forbid its 
use in the schools is therefore a sin 
against humanity, and no less against 
God. For six years of our childhood 
life in a country home the Bible was the 
one book we read, under a loving 
mother’s care, almost daily and often for 
hours on Sunday, until it had become 
like thrice-told tales almost from cover to 
cover. When we left home nearing 
eleven years of age, to enter an academy, 
it was the only book with which we were 
familiar. And now, at the age of sixty 
and more, we would not exchange that 
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childhood knowledge and the moulding 
influence of that childhood training for 
any university course to be had anywhere 
in the world. Then we knew Moses, 
afterwards we learned of Czesar and Na- 
poleon. Then we knew Christ, after- 
wards we learned of Socrates. 

We committed much to memory in 
those childhood days, much from the 
Bible, many favorite hymns, and the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism. Sunday 
after Sunday for years we little ones were 
lined up before our mother to recite the 
107 answers to the familiar questions of 
the Catechism. We thought sometimes 
we had too much of it; and it was great 
fun when on a warm summer afternoon 
the faithful questioner nodded, having 
perhaps slept but little the night before, 
and woke to find her small class scattered 
and outofsight. This seldom happened, 
but when it did we ‘‘ had the laugh”’ on 
our mother, who enjoyed it as much as we 
did. God bless her! the best of teachers, 
she knew what it was best for us to 
know—and taught us that. Would that 


we all did so! Her dream was beautiful, 
her purpose high, and she walked steadily 
the path of duty to the Land of Peace. 


The Rev. Dr. Charles F. Thwing, 
President of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, in the Cenxtury Magazine for May, 
in an article entitled ‘‘ Significant Ignor- 
ance about the Bible,’’ relates his ex- 
perience and draws some rather startling 
conclusions from it with regard to the 
study of the Bible among young people 
nowadays. 

Dr. Thwing selected from Tennyson’s 
poems a number of passages containing 
simple Biblical allusions, These he asked 
a freshman class of thirty-four men at his 
university to explain in an examination, 
and some years later he was able also to 
set the same paper before a freshman 
class of fifty-one at a woman’s college in 
the East. The men came from northern 
Ohio, central New York, western Pennsyl- 
vania, the women, we infer, largely from 
New England, communities intelligent 
above the average. Their fathers were 
lawyers, doctors, preachers, business men, 
farmers. The young men were twenty 
years old on the average, and the women 


must have been of nearly the same age. - 


With one exception they all had eccles- 
iastical affiliations of some sort. Yet, 
though one young woman answered every 
question correctly while another made 
only one mistake and a third but two 





mistakes, the percentage of correct an- 
swers was less than forty-three for the 
men and a little more than forty-nine for 
the women. The significance of this re- 
sult will be understood on reading Dr. 
Thwing’s examination paper. Here itis: 
I. My sin was as a thorn 
Among the thorns that girt Thy brow. 
As manna on my wilderness. 
That Gop would move 
And strike the hard, hard rock, and thence 
Sweet in their utmost bitterness, 
Would issue tears of penitence. 
Like that strange angel which of old, 
Until the breaking of the light, 
Wrestled with wandering ISRAEL. 
Like HEZEKIAH'S, backward runs 
The shadow of my days. 
JOsHUA’s moon in Ajalon. 
A heart as rough as EsAv’s hand. 
Gash thyself, priest, and honour thy brute 
BAAL. 
RvuTH among the fields of corn. 
PHARAOH'S darkuess. 
A JONAH’S = - 
Up in one night and due to sudden sun. 
Stiff as Lot’s wife. 
Arimathzan JOSEPH. ey 
. a. For I have flung thee pearls and find thee 
swine. 
Not red like IscaRIor?’s. 
Perhaps, like him of Cana in Holy Writ, 
Our ARTHUR kept his best until the last. 
And marked me even as CAIN. 
The Church on PETER’S rock. 
Let her eat it like the serpent and be driven 
out of her paradise. 
A whole PETER’S sheet. 
The godless JEPHTHA vows his child. . . 
To one cast of the dice. 
A Jacos’s ladder falls. 
Till. you find the deathless angel seated in 
the vacant tomb. 


It will be admitted that these allusions 
should be tolerably familiar to young 
people who have had fairly good relig- 
lous instruction. Yet of the eighty-five 
students to whom the examination paper 
was submitted, a quarter knew nothing 
of the crown of thorns or of the manna; 
about thirty—Dr. Thwing gives the 
exact number in each case—could not 
explain the striking of the rock, or the 
angel that wrestled with Israel, or Jacob’s 
ladder; about forty could not recall the 
story of Esau, or that of Ruth, or the 
mark of Cain, or the angel seated in the 
vacant tomb. Curiously enough all of 
the girls but three could tell about Lot’s 
wife, and all but ten about the serpent, 
while twenty-two men out of thirty-four 
knew nothing of either. Yet these were 
the better known passages, the only ones 
which obtained as high a proportion of 
correct answers as one-half. Of Heze- 
kiah’s shadow, seventy-five of the eighty- 
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five knew nothing. Sixty-five knew 
nothing of Jonah’s gourd; while Joshua’s 
moon and Peter’s sheet numbered sixty 
victims each. For the reference to the 
pearls and the swine which twenty-two 
men missed, that to Iscariot was substi- 
tuted on the women’s paper, and proved 
fatal to forty of them. The ignorance 
about the miracle of Cana, and the 
Church founded on the rock, is particu- 
larly remarkable. Some amazing exam- 
ples of wrong answers are given: ‘‘Is- 
cariot means the cross on which Christ 
was crucified; ‘‘ Arimathzan Joseph 
was Christ’s father,’’ and several tell of 
his coat of many colors; Ruth was 
** grieving for her children,’’ and Jonah’s 
gourd is an ‘‘allusion to the emesis of 
Jonah by the whale,’”’ one of many in- 
genious efforts to make the whale story, 
with which all seemed familiar, fit in 
with the unknown gourd. 

From this experiment Dr. Thwing 
draws the conclusion that the Bible has 
ceased to be a force in American litera- 
ture and iu American theology, that 
‘*the people do not read it, or if they do 
read it, they are not impressed by it.’’ 
Having reached his conclusion, he looks 
around for the causes that have brought 
about this state of things. He finds one 
in ‘‘ the fact that the world has become a 
world of books, and a world of maga- 
zines, and a world of newspapers. The 
world is no longer Puritan England or 
Puritan Massachusetts Bay Colony —a 
people of one book.’’ He finds others in 
the decline of family life with the develop- 
ment of the individuality of its members, 
in the elimination of the Bible from the 
public schools, and in the decline in at- 
tendance at church on Sunday. Family 
prayers, he asserts, are less common than 
formerly, the Bible is in many homes 
opened only once a week, and the Sab- 
bath school has not taken the place of 
the family in teaching the facts and 
truths of the Bible. There is deep sig- 
nificance in these facts. We are slip- 
ping away from the old moorings. Is it 
good or not good? If the latter, what 
can we do, as teachers and those direct- 
ing school work, each in his field, large 
or small, to increase regard for and ac- 
quaintance with the Bible? 

Quo vadis ? ‘‘ Where are you going ?”’ 
is the vital question. Let us get back 
more and more to a larger Bible and a 
grander hope. More and more let us 
teach these things to our pupils. Let us 
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live more for the things we can take 
with us, that shall be ‘‘ treasure in the 
heavens;’’ and less for the meat that per- 
isheth, and the weight of metal and mud 
that must be left behind. 


<> 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG — Supt. Wolfe: Interesting 
commencement exercises were held in the 
schools of Kittanning, Ford City, Leech- 
burg, Freeport, Apollo and Parker. At 
Kittanning Supt. Hamilton, of Allegheny, 
delivered an instructive address. There are 
already applicants for the principalship of 
Ford City schools. The schools through- 
out the county, with few exceptions, did 
satisfactory work during the term. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: The graduating ex- 
ercises in the various boroughs and town- 
ships were largely attended. The exercises 
were for the most part of a high order, and 
were greatly appreciated by the general 
public. Thecounty has lost a distinguished 
citizen, and the cause of education a warm 
supporter by the death of Nathaniel H. 
Frey, treasurer of the Fleetwood School 
Board. Heservedas a member of the Board 
for several terms, and took an active part in 
the affairs of education. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney : Johnsonburg, Ridg- 
way, Benezette and Portland Mills each 
graduated a good class. Theclasses passed 
examinations before a committee appointed 
in each instance by the School Board and 
the County Superintendent. Those who 
did not average 75 per cent. in all branches 
in the course were rejected, Closing exer- 
cises of a literary nature were held in all 
parts of the county, and from the admission 
fees a goodly library fund was secured 
which will be a great help for next year. 

FuLTON—Supt. Chesnut: The work of the 
term now closed has been very fair, with 
one or two exceptions. Most of it was good, 
and much of it was very good. The teach- 
ers, as a class, deserve much credit. The 
spring examinations were taken by thirty- 
seven, of whom twenty-eight passed with an 
average of eighty andupwards. Prof. B.N. 
Palmer is conducting a flourishing normal 
school at Needmore. His work is very thor- 
ough. 

INDIANA — Supt. Stewart: A successful 
and pleasant year of school work has come 
to a close, and we are now facing the re- 
sponsibilities of a new term. We feel en- 
couraged to look forward to a new school 
year of great profit. 

JUNIATA—Supt. Gortner—The first exam- 
ination for provisional certificates was held 
at Cross Keys, May 31. Out of seven appli- 
cants five were successful. The standard of 
scholarship has been raised because we need 
better teachers. By constantly raising the 
standard we hope to stimulate culture and 
development in our teaching force. During 
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the month of May two township graduation 
exercises were held, one at McCulloch’s 
Mills, the other at Licking Creek. At the 
former, seven pupils received the Common 
School diploma; at the latter, three. These 
pupils had previously taken the student’s 
examination, and received very creditable 
grades. Large audiences were present to 
witness the exercises, and much interest 
was manifested. Normal Schools are in 
daily session at Mifflintown, East Salem, 
Thompsontown, Port Roval and Academia. 
More young people of Juniata county are 
seeking a higher education in the various 
advanced schools than at any previous time 
for the last eight years. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: This month wit- 
nessed the completion of the school terms 
for the schools of the county. We believe 
that the work in general was successful. 
The total enrollment for the year was 12,- 
236, an increase of 389 over last year. The 
average attendance was equally good. 
Classes were graduated in the High Schools 
of Somerset, Meyersdale, Salisbury, Berlin 
and Rockwood Quite a number of local 
normals are in progress in the county. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: In many dis- 
tricts I have held examinations for public 
school diplomas. The pupils showed a 


higher grade of scholarship than formerly. 
Teachers were more cautious in recommend- 
ing pupils for diplomas, consequently there 


were better grades and fewer failures. Kelly 
and Buffalo districts each had large classes 
and fine graduating exercises. Lewisburg 
and Mifflinburg each graduated a large class 
from their excellent high schools. 

WARREN — Supt. Gunning: This month 
has been spent in the work of pupils’ and 
teachers’ examinations. The age for admis- 
sion to the teachers’ examination was ad- 
vanced from seventeen to eighteen years. 
We believe the results will justify the act. 
We have also endeavored to raise the stand- 
ard of proficiency. Over 600 pupils took 
the uniform examination. Of this number 
fifty-two passed in the district school course, 
and thirty-five in the High School course, 
and received diplomas. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Boak: We have 
just closed a successful year’s work. The 
baccalaureate sermon was preached by Rev. 
R. W. Kidd in the Presbyterian church. 
Class day exercises, commencement and 
alumni banquet followed in due order. A 
class of 9 boys and 17 girls were graduated 
—the largest class in the history of the 
school We look forward to a still more 
successful term next year. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Gelwix: The clos- 
ing exercises of the high school were very 


satisfactory. The graduating class con-. 


sisted of nine young ladies and four young 
men. That the faculty of the school has 
done good work was shown by the manner 
in which the young people acquitted them- 
selves. J. W. Sharpe, esq., delivered the 
address to the graduates, and his advice was 
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well worthy of consideration. We aresorry 
to lose Prof. Rice from the principalship of 
the high school. He has worked hard to 
bring the school to a satisfactory standard, 
and his efforts have been quite successful. 

CoaAL TownsHIP (Northumber/and Co.) — 
Supt. Lloyd: The first class was graduated 
from our Township High School, May 24. 
This class numbered twelve. Theexercises 
were well attended. I feel that the occasion 
has done much toward awakening a senti- 
ment favorable to our schools. 

DUNMORE—Supt. Bovard: On account of 
scarlet fever the attendance was poor. The 
progress of the pupils was good. Written 
examinations were held each month. These 
tests show the quality of the teaching done. 
The questions for these written reviews are 
given by the superintendent. 

HAZLE TownsHIipP (Luzerne Co.) — Supt. 
Gabrio: The first commencement exercises 
ever held in Hazle township took place in 
Hazle Hall, May 23, when a class of eleven 
young ladies and two young men was grad- 
uated from the Township High Schools. 
The hall was crowded to the doors with 
friends of the graduates, people interested 
in the welfare of the schools, teachers and 
directors. The feature of the evening was 
the masterly address of State Supt. 
Schaeffer. On the stage were seated the 
graduates, Dr. Schaeffer, Supt. Harman, 
Principal Hoffman, of Foster township, 
Supt. Gabrio, Revs. Scott and Jack, and the 
township school directors. 

MIDDLETOWN — Supt. Wickey: Schools 
closed May 17. Thirty-five pupils were 
promoted from the grammar department to 
the High School. Twenty-two pupils were 
graduated from the High School. Hon. 
Henry Houck made the address tothe grad- 
uating class. 

WILKINSBURG— Supt. Shives: The bac- 
calaureate address to the graduating class 
of the High School was delivered on the 
evening of May 20, by the Rev. John A. 
Barnett. The commencement was held in 
the First Presbyterian church. There were 
nine graduates. The School Board has pur- 
chased a piece of ground in the first ward 
for a new school building. 

WILLIAMSPORT — Supt. Lose: At the last 
regular meeting of our Board the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: That 
after this year final examinations be used 
only to determine the standing of doubtful 
pupils, and that all promotions from grade 
to grade be made on the recommendation of 
the teachers, the standing of the pupils to 
be determined by their every day class work, 
supplemented by occasional written tests. 
Our Library Committee has just ordered 
new books to the value of $200. In all, we 
have added nearly 300 volumes to the 
library this year. The number of books 
used during the past three months is 1,872, 
while that of the last three months of 1899 
was 1,361, showing an increase of 511 for 
the same length of time this year. 
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BEAUTIFUL SEA. E. Ransrorp. 


Allegretto, 
1. Beau-ti- ful sea! beau-ti- ful sea! On thycalm bo - som 
2. Beau-ti- ful sea! beau-ti- ful sea! All thy low murmurs are 


<= : 


ww e 
Free as a wild bird, o-ver the tide, Whenthe sun shin - eth, then let me glide. 
Oh! what a rap - ture’twouldbe to floatO - ver the deep in a fairy-formed boat; 


-’ry wave - let 


Beau-ty is  o’er thee when the bright ray Makes ev 
As the light nau - til-us floats o’er thy breast, When the waves sleep like an 
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sparkling and gay; Beauty hangson thee when glows the noon, Or when thou shin - est 
in - fant at rest; Mir-ror’d in moonlight then would I be, Lulled by thy zephyrs, 
—, 


Y 
un-der the moon. Beau-ti- ful sea! Beau-ti-fulsea! On thy calm bo-som ev-er I’d be; 
beau-ti- ful sea! Beau-ti-ful sea! Beau-ti-fulsea! On thy calm bo-som ev-er I’d be; 


Free as a wild bird, o- ver the tide, Whenthe sun shin - eth, then let me glide. 
Free as a wild bird, o-ver the tide, Whenthe sun shin - eth, then let me glide. 





